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SOME ASPECTS OF RABBINIC THEOLOGY. 


VI. 
THE TORAH IN ITS ASPECT OF LAW. 


R. Srmuat, a well-known Agadic teacher and contro- 
versialist of the third century, preached as follows: “ Six 
hundred and thirteen commandments were delivered unto 
Moses on Mount Sinai; three hundred and sixty-five of 
which are prohibitive laws, corresponding with the number 
of days of the solar year, whilst the remaining two 
hundred and forty-eight are affirmative injunctions, being 
as numerous as the limbs constituting the human body'.” 
This is the earliest source for the six hundred and thirteen 
laws, which are brought forward in many of our theological 
works, with the purpose of proving under what burden the 
scrupulous Jew must have laboured, who considered hunself 
under the duty of performing all these enactments. The 
number is, by its very strangeness, bewildering ; and the 
Pharisee, unable to rise to the heights above the Law, lay 
under the curse of its mere quantity. In this essay, the 
object of which is to treat of Torah in its aspect of Law, 
a few words as to the real value of those theological 

' Makkoth, 23 b, and parallels in the myy m= (where nnd xv1D ought 
to be corrected into x’). Cp. Bacher’s Agada der Paldstinensischen Amoréer, 
I, 558, and notes. See also Bloch. 
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statistics are therefore necessary, before we pass to other 
questions connected with our subject. 

The words with which I introduced the saying of 
R. Simlai, “He preached',” must already have suggested 
some doubt as to the accuracy of his statement. Preachers 
have always enjoyed, as we know, a certain license, cven 
in regard to quotations, and from them least of all have we 
to expect exactness in numbers. The lesson these numbers 
were intended to convey was, first, that each day brings its 
new temptation only to be resisted by a firm Do-Not; and 
on the other hand, that the whole man stands in the service 
of God, each limb or member of his body being entrusted 
with the execution of its respective functions’. This was 
probably the sentiment which the preacher wished to impress 
upon his congregation, without troubling himself much about 
the accuracy of his numbers. How little, indeed, we are 
justified in urging these numbers too seriously is clear from 
the sequel of R. Simlai’s sermon. It runs thus: “ David 
came (after Moses) and reduced * them (the six hundred and 
thirteen commandments) to eleven, as it is said: Lord, who 
shall abide in thy tabernacle? who shall dwell in thy holy 
hill? he that walketh uprightly, &c.4 Then Isaiah came 
and reduced them to six, as it is said: He that walketh 
righteously, &c.° Then Micah came and reduced them to 
three: He hath shewed thee, O man, what is good; and 
what doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, &.°® 


1 whow ‘1 wi in most of the parallels, 

2 Cp. Pesikta d’ R. Kahana, ror a, and Rashi to Makkoth, ibid. Cp. also 
Tanchuma ‘xyn, § 2. There are, however, grave doubts whether the subdi- 
vision in 365 and 248 (the words in the Talmud from 77cw to 01%) is not 
a later addition. Cp. Bacher, ibid. 

* The word in the Talmud and in Tanchuma D'D=w end is poyM, which 
may mean compressed or reduced. See Bacher, ibid. I take here the 
version of the Talmud, omitting the additional controversies. Cp. also 
Midrash Tillim, XVIII, end. 

* Ps. xv. 2-5, which verses contain eleven moral injunctions. Cp. 
Kimchi’s Commentary to this chapter. 

° Isa. xxxiii. 15, which verse contains six moral injunctions, 

® Micah vi. 8, where three moral injunctions are contained. 
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Then Isaiah came again, and reduced them to two, as it is 
said: Thus saith the Lord, Keep my judgments and do 
justice’. Then Amos came and reduced them to one, as it 
is said: Seek the Lord and live*. Whilst Habakkuk (also) 
reduced them to one, as it is said: But the just shall live 
by his faith*.” The drift of this whole passage shows that 
the sermon was less intended to urge the necessity of 
carrying out all the commandments with their multifarious 
details, than to emphasize the importance of the moral 
laws, which themselves, nevertheless, may be compressed 
into the principle of seeking God. or of faith in God. 
Granted, however, as others think, that R. Simlai took 
it seriously with his number of six hundred and thirteen: 
granted, again, that his enumeration rested on some old 
authority which may be regarded as a guarantee for its 
exactness‘, this would prove nothing for the Burden-theory. 
The only possible explanations of our Rabbi's saying are 
the lists of R. Simon Caro and of Maimonides’. But, as 
I have elsewhere pointed out, “even a superficial analysis 
will discover that in the times of the Rabbis many of these 
commandments were already obsolete, as for instance, those 
relating to the arrangements of the tabernacle, and to the 
conquest of Palestine ; whilst others concerned only certain 
classes, as, for instance, the priests, the judges, the soldiers 
and their commanders, the Nazirites, the representatives of 
the community, or even one or two individuals in the whole 
population, as, for example, the king and the high priest. 
Others, again, provided for contingencies which could occur 
only to a few, as, for instance, the laws concerning divorce 
or levirate-marriages. The laws, again, relating to idolatry, 
incest, and the sacrifices of children to Moloch, could hardly 


' Isa. lvi. 1. 
2 Amos v. 6. This was undoubtedly the original version of R. Simlai’s 


words, notwithstanding the objection of R. Nachman b. Isaac. 
3 Hab. ii. 4. * This seems to be the opinion of Maimonides. 
5 The former in the mova mada, the latter in the myn  f0 and the 
Introduction to the myn men. 
Bb2 
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be considered as a practical prohibition even by the pre- 
Christian Jew; just as little as we can speak of Englishmen 
being under the burden of the law when prohibited from 
burning their widows or marrying their grandmothers, 
though these acts would certainly be considered as crimes. 
A careful examination of the six hundred and thirteen laws 
will prove that barely a hundred laws are to be found 
which concerned the everyday life of the bulk of the 
people.” Thus the law in its totality, which by the 
number of its precepts is so unpleasing to the theologian, 
is in its greater part nothing else than a collection of 
statutes relating to different sections of the community 
and to its multifarious institutions, ecclesiastical as well 
as civil, which constituted, as I have already said, the 
kingdom of God. 

And here lay the strength of Judaism. The modern 
man is an eclectic being. He takes his devotion from the 
Bible, his laws from the Romans, his culture from the 
classics, and his politics from his party. He is certainly 
broader in his sympathies than the old Jew; but as a 
composite being, he must necessarily be lacking in harmony 
and unity. His sympathies are divided between the 
different sources of his inspiration,—sources which do not, 
as we know, always go well together. In order to avoid 
collision, he has at last to draw the line between the 
ecclesiastical and the civil, leaving the former, which in 
fact was forced upon him by a foreign religious conqueror, 
to a separate body of men whose business it is to look 
after the welfare of his invisible soul, whilst reserving the 
charge of the body and the world to himself. 

The Rabbinic notion seems to have been that “if religion 
is anything, it is everything.” The Rabbi gloried in the 
thought of being, as the Agadic expression runs, “a member 
of a city (or community) which included the priest as well 
as the prophet, the king as well as the scribe and the 

' “The Law and Recent Criticism,” JEwisH QUARTERLY Review vol. 
III, p. 763. 
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teacher,” all appointed and established by God'. To 
consider the administration of justice with all its details 
as something lying without the sphere of Torah would 
have been a terrible thought to the ancient Jew. And the 
Rabbis are most anxious to show that the appointment 
of judges was suggested by Moses, even before Jethro 
gave him the well-known advice?. The Torah, they point 
out, is a combination of mercy and justice*®. That the 
ways of the Torah “are ways of sweetness, and all her 
paths are peace,” was a generally accepted axiom’, and 
went without saying: what had to be particularly urged 
was that even such laws and institutions as appear to be 
a consequence of uncompromising right and of rigid truth, 
rather than of sweetness and peace, were also part and 
parcel of the Torah, with her God-like universality of 
attributes. Hence the assertion of the Rabbis that God 
threatens Israel with taking back his treasure from them 
should they be slow in carrying out the principle of justice 
(dinin)®. “To the nations of the earth he gave some few 
laws; but his love to Israel was particularly manifested 
by the fullness and completeness of the Torah, which is 
wholly theirs®.” And in it they find everything. “If thou 
wantest advice,” the Rabbis say, ‘‘even in matters secular, 
or in questions regarding behaviour and good manners, 
take it from the Torah, even as David said, From thy 
precepts I get understanding’.” 

As a fact, the old Rabbis, as I have already indicated‘, 
hardly recognized such a chasm between the material and 
the spiritual as to justify the domain of religion being 
confined to the latter. The old Rabbinic literature is even 
devoid of the words “spiritual” and “material.” The 

 Sifre, 134.a. Cp. Chulin, 56b. The passage in the text follows more 
the reading in the MH. yoo 11ND Md pND IAD. Ha NDT NID ‘Dw 09 
IDM VION) WWD MHI WIND VOI 1DIND Yera2 DW Ke. 

? See Mechilta. ’ Debar. R., V, 7. 

* See, for instance, Succah, 32a; Yebamoth, 87 b, and elsewhere. 


5 Exod. R., XXX, 23. 6 Exod. R., ibid. 9, and parallels. 
7 See Pesikta K., 105 a. ® See JeEwisH QUARTERLY Review, VII, 212. 
S 
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corresponding terms, 3M and 23, were coined by later 
translators from the Greek and Arabic philosophers, with 
whom the division between body and soul is so prominent. 
It is true that the Rabbis occasionally used such expressions 
as “things of the heaven” and “things of the world,” or 
matters concerning “the eternal life” and matters con- 
cerning “the temporal life’.” But apart from the fact 
that they were little meant to indicate a theological divi- 
sion between two antagonistic principles, the “things of the 
heaven” covered a much wider area of human life than is 
commonly imagined. Thus we hear of a Rabbi who re- 
monstrated with his son for not attending the lecture of 
his friend R. Chisda. The son apologized, and answered 
that he had once gone to the school of R. Chisda, but what 
he heard were “things of the world,” the lecture having 
consisted in the exposition of a set of sanitary rules to be 
observed on certain occasions. Whereupon the father 
rejoined indignantly: “He (R. Chisda) is occupied with 
the life of God’s creatures, and dost thou venture to call 
such matters ‘things of the world’*?” Elsewhere we find 
the Rabbis deciding that to teach a child a trade or a 
handicraft is to be considered as one of the “delights of 
heaven,” for which arrangements may be made even on the 
Sabbath *. 

As a rule, the Rabbis spoke of sin and righteousness, 
a good action or a bad action, Msp or AVIy, for each of 
which body and soul are alike held responsible. But no 
act is in itself the worse or the better for being a function 
of the body or a manifestation of the soul. When Hillel 
the Great, who, as it would seem, was the author, or at 
least the inspirer, of the saying, “ Let all thy deeds be for 
the sake of Heaven?,”’ was about to take a bath, he said, 
“Tam going to perform a religious act in beautifying my 


52? 


person, which was created in the image of God®.” “The 


' pnbyt dn — Nvnw1 yn. See e.g. Berachoth, 7b, v. Shabbath, 33 b. 
* Shabbath, 82 a. 3 oyw vzen. Shabbath, 150a. 
* See Pesikta R., 115 b. 5 Lev. Rabbah, XXXIV, 3. | 
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fourth degree of love,’ says St. Bernard somewhere, “is to 
love self only for God’s sake.” 

R. Judah Hallevi, with the instinct of a poet, hit the right 
strain when he said, in his famous Dialogue Kwusari, 
“Know that our Torah is constituted of the three psycho- 
logical states: Fear, love, and joy” (that is to say, all the 
main functions of man are enlisted in the service of God). 
“ By each of these thou mayest be brought into communion 
with thy God. Thy contriteness in the days of fasting 
does not bring thee nearer to God than thy joy on the 
Sabbath days, and on festivals, provided thy joy emanates 
from a devotional and perfect heart. And just as prayer 
requires devotion and thought, so does joy, namely, that 
thou wilt rejoice in his commandments for their own sake, 
(the only reasons for this rejoicing being) the love of him 
who commanded it, and the desire of recognizing God's 
goodness towards thee. Consider these feasts as if thou 
wert the guest of God invited to his table and his bounty, 
and thank him for it inwardly and outwardly. And if thy 
joy in God excites thee even to the degree of singing and 
dancing, it is a service to God, keeping thee attached to 
him. But the Torah did not leave these things to our 
arbitrary will, but put them all under control. For man 
lacks the power to make use of the functions of body and 
soul in their proper proportions’.” 

The law thus conceived as submitting all the faculties 
and passions of man to the control of the divine, whilst 
suppressing none, was a source of joy and blessing to the 
Rabbis. Whatever meaning the words of Paul may have, 
when he speaks of the curse of the Law, it is certain that 
those who lived and died for it considered it as a blessing. 
In the Babylonian Talmud, as I have elsewhere pointed 
out”, one of the most frequent appellatives of God is the 
“merciful one” (Rachmana), and it is worth noticing that 
this term is mostly used in Halachic or casuistic discussions 


1/3 qond “Mm (ed. Sluzki, p. 45). 
2? JewisH QuarRTERLY Review, VI, 422. 
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about ritual cases, which proves how little in the mind of 
the Rabbis the Law was connected with hardness and 
chastiseraent. To them it was an effluence of God’s mercy 
and goodness. In the daily prayer of the Jews the same 
sentiment is expressed in most glowing words: “ With 
everlasting love thou hast loved the house of Israel, thy 
people; Torah, commandments, statutes, and judgments 
hast thou taught us.... Yea, we will rejoice in the words 
of thy Torah and thy commandments for ever. ... And 
mayest thou never take away thy love from us. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord, who lovest thy people Israel.” 

The myp bw anny, the joy experienced by the Rabbinic 
Jew in being commanded to fulfil the Law, and the en- 
thusiasm which he felt at accomplishing that whicb he 
considered to be the will of God, is a point hardly touched 
upon by most theological writers, and if touched upon at 
all, is hardly ever understood. Renan maintains somewhere, 
that the best way to judge of a religion is, to have at one time 
been in it and afterwards out of it. None of the writers 
on the subject had the privilege or the misfortune to comply 
with these conditions. But still this “joy of the Law” is 
so essential an element in the understanding of the Law, 
that it “forms that originality of sentiment more or less 
delicate’ which can never he conceived by those who have 
experienced it neither from life nor from literature. 

How anxious a Jew was to carry out a law, and what joy 
he felt in fulfilling it, may be seen from the following story, 
which perhaps dates from the very time when the Law 
was denounced as slavery and as the strength of sin. Ac- 
cording to Deut. xxiv. 19, a sheaf forgotten in the harvest 
field belonged to the poor; the proprietor being forbidden 
to go again and to fetch it. This prohibitive law was called 
mnaw nin, “the commandment with regard to forgetfulness.” 
It was impossible to fulfil it as long as one thought of it. 
In connexion with this we read in the Tosephta: “It 
happened to a Chassid that he forgot a sheaf in his field, 
and was thus enabled to fulfil the commandment with 
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regard to forgetfulness. Whereupon he bade his son go to 
the temple, and offer for him a burnt-offering and a peace- 
offering, whilst he also gave a great banquet to his friends 
in honour of the event. Thereupon his son said to him: 
Father, why dost thou rejoice in this commandment more 
than in any other law prescribed in the Torah? He 
answered, that it was the occurrence of the rare opportunity 
of accomplishing the will of God, even as the result of 
some oversight, which caused him so much delight !.” 

This joy of the Mizwah constituted the essence of the 
action. “Let man fulfil the commandments of the Torah 
with joy,” exclaims the Tanna of the school of Elijah, 
“and then they will be counted to him as righteousness*.” 
The words, “ Moses did as the Lord commanded him” 
(Num. xxvii. 22), are explained to mean that he fulfilled the 
Law with joy*. In a similar manner the words, “I have 
done according to all that thou hast commanded me” (Deut. 
XXvi. 14), are interpreted to signify, I have rejoiced, and 
caused others to rejoice*. Naturally, it is the religionist 
of high standard, or as the Rabbis express it, ‘the man 
who deserves it,” who realizes this joy in the discharge of 
all religious functions, whilst to him “ who deserves it not” 
it may become a trial of purification®. But the ideal is to 
obtain this quality of joy, or “to deserve it.” The truly 
righteous rejoice almost unconsciously, joy being a gift 
from heaven to them, as it is said, “Thou (God) hast put 
gladness in my heart °.” 

This principle of joy in connexion with the Mizwah is 
maintained both in the Talmud and in the devotional 
literature of the Middle Ages. The general rule is: Tremble 
with joy when thou art about to fulfil a commandment’. 
God, his Salvation, and his Law, are the three things in 


1 Tosephta Peah. Cp. Midrash Ruth (ed. Buber, 51b). Of course, we 
must read there 72121 x>bw for mny3. 

2 "xan, XXIX. 3 Sifre, 52b. 4 Ibid. raga. 

> Yoma, 72 b, 1nSny 7D XN INNNwD 7. § xan, XVIII. 

7 Derech Eretz Zuta. 
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which Israel rejoices’. But R. Ibn Chalawa, to mention 
one of the later sages, declares that the joy accompanying 
the carrying out of a religious performance is even more 
acceptable to God than the Mizwah itself. The righteous, 
he proceeds to say, feel this ineffable delight in performing 
God’s will in the same way as the spheres and planets 
(whose various revolutions are a perpetual song to God) 
rejoice in their going forth and are glad in their returning’; 
whilst R. Joseph Askari of Safed (16th century) makes 
joy one of the necessary conditions without which a law 
cannot be perfectly carried out. And I may perhaps 
remark that this joy of the Mizwuh was a living reality 
even in modern times. I myself had once the good fortune 
to observe one of those old-type Jews, who, as the first 
morning of the Feast of Tabernacles drew near, used to 
wake and rise soon after the middle of the night. There 
he sat, with trembling joy, awaiting impatiently the break 
of dawn, when he would be able to fulfil the law of the 
palm-branches and the willows! 

To give one or two further instances how many more 
things there are in the Synagogue and in the Law than 
are dreamt of by Christian divines, I will again allude to 
the Sabbath and to Prayer. 

The institution of the Sabbath is one of those laws the 
strict observance of which was already the object of attack 
on the part of the compilers of the Synoptic Gospels. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine proclaimed in one of the Gospels 
that the Son of man is the Lord of the Sabbath, was also 
current among the Rabbis. They too teach that the Sabbath 
is delivered into the hand of man (to break it when neces- 
sary), and not man into the power of the Sabbath*. And the 
Rabbis even laid down the axiom that a scholar living in 
a town, where there could be among the Jewish population 
the least doubt as to the question whether the Sabbath 
might be broken for the benefit of a person dangerously 


' Pesikta d’ R. K., 147a and 194 a. 2 Kad Hakkemach. 
* Mechilta, 104 a, ; 
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sick, was to be despised as a man neglecting his duty ; 
every delay in such a case being fraught with grave con- 
sequences to the patient; for, as Maimonides points out, 
the laws of the Torah are not meant as an infliction upon 
mankind, “but as mercy, lovingkindness, and peace !.” 

The attacks upon the Sabbath have not abated. As 
I have elsewhere said, “ the day is still described by almost 
every modern writer in the most gloomy colours, and long 
lists are given of the minute observances connected with it, 
easily to be transgressed, which would necessarily make 
the Sabbath, instead of a day of rest, a day of sorrow and 
anxiety, almost worse than the Scotch Sunday, as depicted 
by continental writers’.”. Even Hausrath—who is some- 
thing more than a theologian, for he also writes charming 
novels—is unable to see in the Rabbinic Sabbath more 
than a day which is to be distinguished by a mere 
non-performance of the thirty-nine various sorts of work 
forbidden by the Rabbis on Sabbaths, such as sowing, 
ploughing, reaping, winnowing, kneading, spinning, weaving, 
skinning, tanning, writing, &c. &e—a whole bundle of 
participles, in the expounding of which the Pharisee took 
an especial delight®. Contrast this view with the prayer 
of R. Zadock, a younger contemporary of the Apostles, 
which runs thus:—* Through the love with which thou, 
O Lord our God, lovest thy people Israel, and the mercy 
which thou hast shown to the children of thy covenant, 
thou hast given unto us in love this great and holy seventh 
day*.” This Rabbi clearly regarded the Sabbath as a gift 
from heaven, an expression of the infinite love and mercy 
of God, which he manifested toward his beloved children. 
And, as I have already said, “the Sabbath is celebrated by 
the very people who did observe it, in hundreds of hymns, 


1 Jerushalmi Yoma, 45 b. Cp. Maimonides, 2’7 2”5 naw ™m257. 

2 «<The Law and Recent Criticism,” JEwisH QuaRTERLY REviEw, vol. 
III, p. 763. 
"a History of the New Testament Times, I, tor. 

* Tosephta Berachoth, III, 7 (ed. Zuckermandel). 
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which would fill volumes, as a day of rest and joy, of 
pleasure and delight, a day in which man enjoys some 
presentiment of the pure bliss and happiness which are 
stored up for the righteous in the world to come, and to 
which such tender names were applied as the ‘Queen 
Sabbath, the ‘ Bride Sabbath,’ and the ‘holy dearly-beloved 
Sabbath?.’” Every founder of a religion declares the yoke 
which he is about to put on his followers to be easy, and 
the burden to be light ; but, after all. the evidence of those 
who did bear the Sabbath yoke for thousands of years 
ought to pass for something. The assertion of some 
scholars that the Rabbis, the framers of these laws, as 
students leading a retired life, suffered in no way under 
them, and therefore were unable to realize their oppressive 
effect upon the great majority of the people, is hardly worth 
refuting. The Rabbis belonged to the majority, being 
mostly recruited, as I have already pointed out in another 
place, from the artisan, trading, and labouring classes *. 
This very R. Zadock, whom I have just mentioned, says : 
—* Make not the Torah a crown wherewith to aggrandize 
thyself, nor a spade wherewith to dig ;” whilst Hillel con- 
siders it as a mortal sin to derive any material profit from 
the words of the Torah *. 

The prayers of the synagogue are another case in point. 
That Jews could pray, that they had, besides the Temple, 
a synagogue-service, independent of sacrifices and priests, 
does not, as every student must have felt, fit in well with 
the view generally entertained of the deadly and deadening 
effects of the Law. The inconvenient Psalms of the later 
periods were easily neutralized by divesting them of all 
individualistic tendency, whilst the synagogue was placed 
under the superintendence of the Rabbis, whose mechanical 
tendencies were well known. In their hands prayers turn 
into rubrics, and it is with an especial delight that theo- 

* “The Law and Recent Criticism,” Jewish QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. 


ITI, p. 763. 
* JewisH QUARTERLY ReEvIEW, vol. VII, p. 212. * Aboth, IV, 7. 
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logians dwell on the Rabbinical laws relating to prayer, as, 
for instance, how many times a day a man ought to pray, 
the fixed hours for prayer, in what parts of the prayer an 
interruption is allowed, which parts of the prayer require 
more devotion than others, and similar petty little questions 
of religious casuistry in which the Rabbi, as a professional, 
if I may call him so, greatly delighted'. But these writers 
seem to overlook the fact that the very framers of these 
petty laws were the main composers of the liturgy. And 
who can say what the Rabbi's feelings were when he 
wrote, for instance, “ Forgive us, our Father, for we have 
sinned”? The word Father alone suggests a world of such 
ideas as love, veneration, devotion, and child-like dependence 
upon God. It is easy enough to copy rubrics. They float 
on the surface of the so-called “Sea of the Talmud,” and it 
requires only a certain indelicacy of mind, or what Renan 
would have called “the vulgarity of criticism,” to skim them 
off, and pass them on to the world as samples of Jewish 
synagogue-life. If Life and Times-writers would only dip 
a little deeper into this sea, they would notice how easily 
the Rabbis could disregard all these rubrics. Thus we 
read, with reference to Jeremiah xiv. 8: God is the 
Mikwah of Israel, which word the Rabbis take to mean 
“the source of purity” (Israel’s purification being estab- 
lished by attachment to God). “God says to Israel, I bade 
thee read thy prayers unto me in thy synagogues; but if 
thou canst not, pray in thy house; and if thou art unable 
to do this, pray when thou art in thy field; and if this be 
inconvenient to thee, pray on thy bed; and if thou canst 
not do even this, think of me*in thy heart®.” Prayer is, 
indeed, as the Rabbis call it, “the service of the heart *,” 
but “matters given over to the heart,” as the Rabbis phrase 
it, can, as the Rabbis express themselves in another place, 
only be comprehended by God. Prayer, and the recitation 
of the Shema, are among the things which keep the heart of 


1 See Weber, 40-42, and Schiirer, II, 408 seq. 
2 Pesikta d’ R. K., 158 a. 3 Taanith, 2a. Cp. Sifre, 80a. 
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Israel in exile awake', and God requires of Israel that, 
at Jeast in the time of prayer, they should give him all their 
hearts?; that is to say, that the whole of man should be 
absorbed in his prayer. “ Prayer without devotion is like 
a body without a soul,” is a common Jewish proverb. 
God himself teaches Israel how to pray before him*; for 
nothing is more beautiful than prayer; it is more beautiful 
even than good works, and of more value than sacrifices *. 
It is the expression of Israel’s love to God ; God longs for 
it®. Prayer is Israel's chiefest joy ®. Hence the benediction 
in which Israel thank God that they are permitted to pray 
to him‘. 

And here I must again be allowed an allusion to personal 
reminiscences. The following passages in the Song of the 
Unity are recited in some congregations on the Eve of the 
Day of Atonement :— 

Now we, thy people and thy flock, delight to do thy will. 

But how can we serve thee when there is neither sacrifice 
nor oblation, seeing that we are not come unto the place 
of our rest, 

Neither is there any water to cleanse us of impurity, for we 
are in an unclean land ? 

Verily I rejoice at thy word, and at thy bidding am 
I come; 

For it is written, Not for thy sacrifices nor for thy burnt- 
offerings will I reprove thee ; 

I have not commanded thy fathers concerning them. 

What have I required and sought of thee but to fear me, 

To serve me with gladness and a cheerful heart ? 

Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 

And a contrite heart than pure oblation : 

1 See Shir Hashirim Rabba, V. ? Tanchuma, nin °, § 1, end. 

3 See Rosh Hashanah, 17 b. 

* See Tanchuma, x, § 1, and Sifre, 71 b. 

* See Midrash Tillim, CXVI. 

© See Yalkut to Ps. ec. Cp. Midrash Tillim to this chapter. 

” See Jerushalmi Berachoth, 3d (the first lines on the top). Cp. Baer’s 
remarks to the j2211 OND. 
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The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit. 

Sacrifice and oblation thou didst not desire, nor didst thou 
demand sin-offering and burnt-offering. 

I will build an altar of the wreckage of my heart, and will 
crush the spirit within me. 

My proud spirit and haughty looks I will humble; yea, 
I will rend my heart for my Lord's sake. 

These broken fragments of my spirit, these are thy sacri- 
fices. Oh, may they rise, an acceptable gift, upon 
thine altar! 

But only one who has seen the deep despair reflected on 
the faces of the worshippers, as they repeat the first stanzas 
bewailing the loss of sacrifices as a means of an atonement, 
and the sudden transition to the highest degree of joy and 
cheerfulness at the thought expressed in the last stanzas, 
that it is neither burnt-offering nor meat-offering which God 
requires, but that the heart is the real altar and the service 
of the heart the real sacrifice—only one who has witnessed 
such a prayer-meeting will be able to conceive how little 
the capacity of the Rabbi to pray, and to rejoice in prayer, 
was affected by the rubrics, and how superficial is the 
common conception of Christian theologians on this subject. 

I shall now pass to another question in reference to the 
Law. I will quote Schiirer, who is, of course, in this 
respect, the expounder of older views, being followed again 
by the whole tribe of minor theologians. His words are: 
“ But what were the motives which gave rise to this 
enthusiasm for the Law? And what were the means by 
which the Law gained this terrible power over men’s souls” 
(Gemiither)? The answer of the professor amounts to this :— 
It was the belief in the divine retribution (including both 
punishment and reward), and this in the strictest juristic 
sense of the term. If Israel refrain from sin, it is because 
they are afraid of the chastisement of God, with which he 
has a right to visit them by the terms of his contract with 
them. If they act in accordance with his will, it is 
because they expect him to reward them either in this 
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or in the next world, it being God's duty as a master to 
pay well those who carry out his wishes’. 

I have treated of the belief of the doctrine of retribution 
in Rabbinic literature in another place. Here let it be 
simply stated that the Rabbis, though never tired of urging 
this belief, and striving to make of it a living conviction, 
displayed a constant tendency to disregard it as a motive 
for action. The saying of Antigonos of Socho, “ Be not like 
servants that serve their master with the view to receive 
reward,” is well known’. All the commentators on the 
sayings of the Fathers explain this sentence as meaning 
that love pure and simple is the only worthy motive of the 
worshipper. But we must not look upon this saying of 
Antigonos as on one of those theological paradoxes in which 
divines of all creeds occasionally indulge. It is a senti- 
ment running through the Rabbinic literature of almost 
every age. Thus the words in Deuteronomy xi. 13, “To 
love the Lord your God,” are explained in the Sifre to 
mean: “Say not, I will study the Torah with the purpose 
of being called sage or Rabbi, or to acquire fortune, or to 
be rewarded for it in the world to come; but do it for the 
sake of thy love to God, though the glory will come in the 
end *,” The words in Psalm exii. 1, “ Blessed is the man 
who delighteth greatly in his commandments,” are inter- 
preted in the Talmud to mean, that he is blessed who 
delighteth in God’s commandments, but not in the reward 
promised for his commandments*. This proves, by the 
way, that the Rabbis could depart from the letter of the 
Scripture for the sake of the spirit, the preceding verses in 
this very Psalm being nothing else than a description of 
the reward awaiting the pious man, who fulfils God's 
commandments. In the Midrash, those who, in view of 
Proverbs iii. 16, look out for the good things which are on 
the left side of wisdom, namely, riches and honours, are 


* See Geschichte, II, pp. 388, 389. * Aboth, I. 
* Page 84a. 


* Abodah Zorah, 19 a. 
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branded as wicked and base!. And when David said, 
“T hate them that are of a double mind, but thy law 
do I love,” he indicated by it, according to the Rabbis, his 
contempt for mixed motives in the service of God, as the 
Law should not be fulfilled either under compulsion or 
through fear, but only from the motive of love*. In the 
devotional literature of the Middle Ages, there is hardly 
a single work in which man is not warned against serving 
God with any intention of receiving reward, though, of 
course, the religionist is strongly urged to believe that God 
does reward goodness and does punish wickedness. 

The real motive of this enthusiasm for the Law must 
be sought in other sources than the hope of reward. 
Those who keep the commandments of God are his 
lovers. And when the lover is asked, Why art thou 
carried away to be burned, stoned, or crucified, he an- 
swers, as we read in the Mechilta, Because I have studied 
the Torah, or Because I have cireumcised my son, or 
Because I have kept the Sabbath; but he considers the 
suffering as wounds inflicted upon him for the sake of 
his beloved one, and his love is returned by the love of 
God*. The Law is thus a means of strengthening the 
mutual relations of love between God and his people‘. 
The fulfilment of the Law was, in the eyes of the Rabbis, 
a witnessing on the part of the Jews to God's relationship 
to the world. “Why does this man,” they say, “refrain 
from work on the Sabbath? why does he close his business 
on the seventh day? He does so in order to bear witness 
to the fact of God’s creation of the world, and to his 
providence over it®.”” The Law, according to the Rabbis, 
was a source of holiness. Each new commandment with 
which God blesses Israel, adds holiness to his people; but 
it is holiness which makes Israel to be God's own ®. They 


1 See Bemidbar Rabba, XXII. ? Midrash Tillim, CXIX, § 46. 

5 68b. * See Mechilta, 98a. 5 Thid, toga. 

° Ibid., 98a. Cp. also the passage commencing myo7 pyran in the 
2797 ED in the mznm Fw about the end. 
VOL. VIII. cc 
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deduce this doctrine from Exodus xxii. 30, which verse they 
explain to mean that it is the fact of Israel being holy men 
wap ‘wx which gives them the privilege of belonging to 
God. Hence the formula in many benedictions: “ Blessed 
is the Lord who sanctified us (or made us holy) through his 
laws, and found delight in us.” These reasons, namely, the 
motive of love, the privilege of bearing witness to God’s 
relationship to the world, the attainment of holiness in 
which the Law edueated Israel, as well as the other spiritual 
motives which I have already pointed out, such as the joy 
felt by the Rabbis in the performance of the Law and the 
harmony which the Rabbis perceived in the life lived 
according to the Torah, were the true sources of Israel's 
enthusiasm for the Law. At least they were powerful 
enough with the more refined and nobler minds in Israel 
to enable them to dispense utterly with the motives of 
reward and punishment; though, as in every other reli- 
gion, these lower motives may have served as concurrent 


incentives to a majority of believers. 
S. ScHECHTER. 





PASSOVER HYMN 


PASSOVER HYMN. 
(ISAAC B. JEHUDAH IBN GIAT.) 


The glory of the Lord our God behold, 
Who set us free from bondage sore, 
And praise in song the mercies manifold 
He grants us evermore. 
When close and closer dangers thee appal 
And fill with terror day and night, 
Oh! bid thy heart remember ’midst them all 
That darkness turns to light. 
See how the sun, now rising golden-clear, 
Sank yester eve in gloomy grey ; 
Then wherefore let to-morrow's doubt and fear 
Afflict thy soul to-day ? 


Look up unto our help in ages past, 
In troubled days and perilous, 
What time the hostile camps besieged us fast, 
And nigh consuméd us. 
O silent dove, the glorious power await 
Of him who doth thy life redeem, 
Who makes the men of might, their pomp and state, 
As passing shadows seem. 
Then like a vision of the night is stilled 
The haughty tumult of the foe, 
And all the pride, with which his heart is filled, 
Is suddenly brought low. 
Cc2 
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Declare then evermore unweariedly 
To generations yet unknown, 
The wonders that our rock in majesty 
Has to his people shown. 
Seek’st thou a sign to know the dead once more 
Shall rise to life, their troubles past, 
And that the pilgrims, all their wand’rings o'er, 
Shall dwell in peace at last? 
Look upon this—how God from out the grave 
Did lead us forth to life and breath, 
And how he wrought great miracles to save 
Us from the dust of death. 


Therefore, with closéd lips and silent tongue, 
Accept thine hour of sore distress, 
And banish from thy heart, by anguish wrung, 
All wrath and bitterness. 
Hope still for happier days. To every woe 
Shall come an end, though long delayed. 


Why is thy hand grown slack, thy faith sunk low? 
Be strong and undismayed. 
Remember how one evening saw of old 
A nation plunged in darkest night, 
And when the morning came again—behold, 
The Lord had brought us light! 


ALIcE Lucas. 


LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


(SEHUDA HALEVI.) 


O silent heart, pour forth thy prayer! 
From Meshech’s tents of strife and care, 
Look up to God, thy rock divine, 
Banner and host and refuge thine. 

"Tis he who makes thy sun to shine, 
Who formeth light and darkness. 





LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


His mandate made the earth appear, 
And curved the heaven’s celestial sphere. 
That all might then his glory see, 

Nor aught in vain created be, 

He called the sun in majesty 

To rise and banish darkness. 


“Let there be light!” the heavens heard, 
And all their host, his mighty word. 
Then knew they that a rock of might 
Upheld the heaven’s highest height, 

And praised their Maker for the light, 
Which overcame the darkness. 


Thus will he turn my night to day, 
And when I fall, my footsteps stay. 
He will my people’s light restore, 
And make them glad as heretofore. 
He is my light for evermore, 
Although I sit in darkness. 


Atice Lucas. 
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THE COTTON GROTTO, 


AN ANCIENT QUARRY IN JERUSALEM, 
WITH A NOTE ON THE STONES USED FOR THE ALTAR. 


WHILE in Jerusalem, in April, 1891, I became interested 
in the great subterranean structure known to travellers 
as the Quarries of Solomon, and to the Arabs as the Cotton 
Grotto. The entrance to this structure is about 100 paces 
east of the Damascus Gate, and some 19g feet below the 
wall!. 

I visited this place several times, making such examina- 
tion as was possible by the light from the torches of the 
servants of the American Consul, and of some members 
of the so-called “American Colony,” who kindly placed 
their time at my disposal’. 

Note was made at the time to the effect that the quarry 
proceeded 1000 feet, and was about 150 feet in depth. 
The depth was obtained by the reading of a carefully 
compensated aneroid barometer, but the length was esti- 
mated. 

Various measurements have been given at different times. 
Dr. Barclay states that the cavern “varies in width from 
20 to 100 or 200 yards, and extends about 220 yards in 
the direction of the Serai (barracks), terminating in a deep 
pit.” In another place he asserts that the quarry from the 
entrance to the termination in a nearly direct line measures 


‘ These are the figures given in Baedeker’s Palestine and Syria, 1894, 
p- 136. 

* The “American Colony” is a party of religious enthusiasts who have 
given up worldly goods and cares, and await the second advent. They 
visit the Mount of Olives every morning at daybreak. 
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250 yards. Still another estimate fixes “the length of the 
quarry to be rather more than a quarter of a mile, and its 
greatest breadth less than half the distance.’ The latest 
edition of Baedeker describes the quarry as “stretching 
213 yards in a straight line below the level of the City, 
and sloping down considerably on the south” (p. 106). 
From this diversity it may be inferred that a series of 
accurate measurements would not be wholly superfluous. 
Possibly an idea of the size of the quarry may be obtained 
from the statement that it is “sufficiently large to have 
supplied much more stone than is apparent in all the 
ancient buildings of Jerusalem, gigantic though these 
are!” 

The roof is supported by huge pillars. These are, ac- 
cording to Sir William Dawson, in such good condition 
that the quarry might be re-opened at any time with very 
little expense. Bits of pottery were found cemented to the 
rock by the action of water. Two large chambers unlike 
the rest of the quarry, which was comparatively free from 
débris, were filled with small stone chippings. The con- 
clusion seemed inevitable that in these places the stone 
had been dressed’, giving the clue to the meaning of the 
Biblical passage which is referred to later on. 

It was assumed that if the workmen actually dressed the 
stone here, they must have dropped some tools or other 
objects ; and after picking about among the chippings with 
such rude implements as were at hand, some objects were 
actually found. Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, who was of the 
party, picked up a lamp plainly of Jewish pattern, being 
one of a few recorded, and the only one found in this place, 
as far as is known. 

One foot below the surface of the chippings I found 


' «By-Paths of Bible Knowledge,” VI, Egypt and Syria, Their physical 
features in relation to Bible History, by Sir J. William Dawson. Third edition, 
London, 1892, p. 95. 

2 All observers seem to agree on this point. See Geikie, The Holy Land 
and the Bible, vol. II, pp. 16-19, New York, 1888. 
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many fragments of pottery. One lot of these fragments 
has been restored at the United States National Museum, 
but with the rest nothing could be done. Some were un- 
glazed and undecorated, on others the glazing and decoration 
was still intact. The greater portion of the fragments dis- 
covered were left with Mr. Baurath Shick, of Jerusalem, in 
the hope that they might be useful to some future investi- 
gator. There is no record of pottery having been found 
there before, nor had Mr. Shick, the chief local archaeologist, 
knowledge of any such finds. One foot below the surface 
of the chambers, charcoal was found, indicating that the 
workmen had lighted a fire. 

The stone from this underground quarry was chosen in 
preference to that of Zion Hill or of the Mount of Olives, 
because it offers “a thick bed of the pure white ‘ Malake’ 
(stone), compact in quality, and durable, yet easily worked. 
This is a finely granular stone, and under the microscope is 
seen to be composed of grains of fine calcareous sand and 
organic fragments cemented together. It is not, like some 
of the limestones of the region, an actual chalk, composed 
of foraminiferal shells, but is really a fine-grained white 
marble!.” There is a trickling spring on the right side, 
but the water is unpleasant to the taste. 

The history of this quarry is uncertain, and though there 
is no good ground for doubting the tradition that it was 
used by Solomon, still no evidence on this point has thus 
far been discovered. It was no doubt in existence in the 
time of Herod, and is perhaps referred to by Josephus 
under the name of the Royal Caverns situated on the 
north side of the City”. Its first mention in modern times 
is contained in the work of Mujr ed Din, who wrote his 
Uns al Jalil in 1496°. 


' Dawson, p. ¢2. 

* Wars, 1V, 2, cited in the Survey of Western Palestine: Jerusalem. London, 
1884, p. 6. 

* See von Hammer, Fundgruben des Orients, cited by Edward Robinson, 
Later Biblical Researches, Boston, 1856, p. 191. Palestine under the Moslems, by 
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Robinson states that the quarry was open for a short 
time in the days of Ibrahim Pasha, about 1844, and rumour 
affirmed, he says, “that his soldiers entered and found water 
within. A year or two since it was again opened, and 
Mr. Weber, a Prussian Consul at Beirut, with the Mussul- 
man whom we visited on Zion, and another, went in and 
followed the passage a long way; but as they had neither 
lights nor compass they could not be sure of the direction 
nor of the distance. A few days afterwards, when they 
attempted to repeat the visit with lights, they found the 
entrance walled up. The Mutsellim had learned that 
Franks had entered the grotto. This account was after- 
wards confirmed to me at Beirut by Mr. Weber himself.” 
The discovery of the quarry in modern times is due to 
Dr. J. T. Barclay, who accidentally found the entrance in 
18547. The origin of the name, “Cotton Grotto” (magharet 
el Kettan) or rather linen grotto, is uncertain. 

All the signs of quarrying remain, including the niches 
for the lamps necessary for lighting the subterranean 
work-place and the soot from the lamps themselves 2. 
The method of quarrying was as follows: the rock was 
blocked out with a metal tool® all around; it was then 
detached by the insertion of small wooden wedges which 
when swelled with water split the rock apart. The traces 
of all these processes are perfectly plain. It may be useful 
to quote the words of an engineer in describing this 
process‘: “ The methods adopted for the horizontal quarrying 


Guy le Strange, p. 12. Compare also Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte... . par 
E. Carmoly, Bruxelles, 1847, p..419; H. Sauvaire, Histoire de Jérusalem et 
d Hebron, Paris, 1876. 

1 The City of the Great King, or Jerusalem as it was. as it is, and as it is to be, 
by J. T. Barclay, M.D., Philadelphia, 1858, pp. 456-468. 

2 See Sir William Dawson, p. 95 

3 See ‘‘Chisel Marks in the Cotton Grotto at Jerusalem,” by Baurath 
Shick, and “Note” on the same subject, by W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration. Fund, January, 1892, pp. 24-27. 

* Quarrying Methods of the Ancients, by W. F. Durfee, M.AM.Soc.M.E. The 
Engincer’s Magazine, July, 1894, vol. VII, No. 4, pp. 474-491. 
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of the granite blocks of ordinary size was to cut a narrow 
groove two or three inches deep, parallel with a vertical 
face of rock, at such distance as the width of the desired 
stone required; in the bottom of this groove rectangular 
holes were made, about two inches long, one inch wide, and 
two inches deep ; these were usually placed about four inches 
apart; dry wooden plugs were then driven tightly into 
these holes, and the spaces between them in the groove first 
mentioned, filled with water; and the expansion of the 
plugs as they absorbed the water split the stone in the lines 
of the holes. No more uniform and simple application 
of sufficient force for the purpose could possibly have been 
desired.” Ample evidence exists of the use of this method 
of quarrying in ancient times, and its survival even to 
modern times is attested. That this method was, and is 
still, practised in Egypt is affirmed by Professor Erman, 
the best authority on ancient Egypt, who states that 
“the procedure by which the old Egyptian stonemasons 
extricated the blocks can be distinctly recognized. At 
distances, generally of about six inches, they chiselled holes 
in the rock, in the case of the larger blocks, at any rate, to 
the depth of six inches. Wooden wedges were forcibly 
driven into these holes; these wedges were made to swell 
by being moistened, and the rock was thus made to split. 
The same process is still much employed at the present 
day '.” 

The use of the expansive power of wedges when soaked 
with water, is not, however, confined in modern times to 
Egypt. It is still employed at Mardin in Asiatic Turkey, 
although gunpowder has been in use there for four centuries. 
The quarries at Mardin, like those in Jerusalem, are under- 
ground, and the dressing of the stone is largely carried on 
within the quarry. Professor George P. Merrill, of the 
United States Natural Museum, has pointed out that this 
process either survived, or was rediscovered, in the last 

Life in Ancient Egypt, described by Adolf Erman, translated by H. M. 
Ferard. Maemillan, 1894, p. 471. . 
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century in New England!. Dr. Daniel G. Brinton informs 
me that the quarries of Westchester County, Pennsylvania, 
which have been in existence for about 140 years, are 
worked by the same method. Quarrying by fire is em- 
ployed in India and Peru, and the use of the expansive 
force of the wooden wedge was common in Mexico and 
Peru. 

Professor Graetz sums up what is known from Biblical 
sources of the quarrying work done for the Temple in these 
words: “ Eighty thousand of these unhappy beings worked 
in the stone quarries day and night by the light of lamps. 
They were under the direction of a man from Biblos 
(Giblem), who understood the art of hewing heavy blocks 
from rocks, and of giving the edges the necessary shape for 
dove-tailing. Twenty thousand slaves removed the heavy 
blocks from the mouth of the quarry, and carried them to 
the building site *.” 

The Biblical statement is as follows: ‘And the king 
commanded, and they hewed out (brought away) great 
stones, costly stones, to lay the foundation of the house 
with wrought stone; and Solomon’s builders and Hiram’s 
builders and the Gebalites did fashion them, and prepared 
the timber and the stones to build the house*.” 

The only place in which the word quarry actually occurs 
in the Old Testament is 1 Kings vi.7: “And the house, 
when it was in building, was built of stone made ready 
at the quarry: and there was neither hammer nor axe 
nor any tool of iron heard in the house, while it was in 
building *.” 

It is true that the Authorized Version renders D'D'DB in 
Judges iii. 19 and 26 by quarries, but this is altered in the 
Revised Version, and the former rendering is no doubt 


1 Stones for Buildings and Decoration, p. 325. 

2 History of the Jews, by Professor H. Graetz, vol. I (Philadelphia, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1891). 

5 x Kings v. 17 and 18; cf. also 1 Chron. xxii. 2 and 15. 

* The Hebrew word translated quarry is 2P2. 
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incorrect ; the term apparently means either stone images 
(its usual use) or localities where there was an especial 
cult of such images?. 

The passage in Kings, just cited, is fully explained by the 
situation of the quarry and the undoubted fact that the 
stones were quarried underground. The sound of the tool 
could certainly not be heard on the Temple Hill from the 
underground chambers at the Damascus Gate, and probably 
not in any part of the City. 

It might seem at first sight that the underground quarry- 
ing by wedges or fire would offer an explanation of the 
statement concerning the stones to be used for the altar. 
In Exod. xx. 25 (R.V.), we read, “ And if thou make me 
an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stones: 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” 

Further considerations, however, show that this is not 
possible, and indicate that the stones referred to must 
have been boulders. This view is amply confirmed by an 
historical account in the Talmud, kindly pointed out by 
Mr. 8S. Schechter, of Cambridge. 

In tract Midoth 36a, it is stated that the stones for the 
altar were from the valley of Beth-Kerem, that they dug 
down to the virgin soil (or unbroken ground), and that they 
were perfect stones not touched by iron. 

The Beth-Kerem (house of the vineyard) mentioned here 
does not seem to have been identified by the geographers. 
One naturally thinks of the passage in Jer. vi. 1, “ Raise 
up a signal on Beth-hakerem” (cf. also Neh. iii. 14). 
This place is usually identified with the so-called Frank 
mountain near Jerusalem, but it is more likely that it is the 
same as the modern Ain Karem (spring of the vineyard). 
On the ridge above Ain Karem are cairns which may have 
been used as beacons of old. One is 40 feet high and 


' The authority of the Targum is, however, in favour of quarries; still 
as it refers to a place in the neighbourhood of Gilgal, it is not especially 
significant in the present connexion. The verb 525 in a number of 
Targumic passages means to quarry. 
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130 feet in diameter, with a flat top measuring 40 feet 
across |. 

The late Professor Robertson Smith fully demonstrated 
the significance of cairns in connexion with the altar among 
Syrian tribes*, while in America some of the North Coast 
Indians set up cairns in place of the ordinary totem-posts. 


Cyrus ADLER. 


1 Quarterly Statement Palestine Exploration Fund, 1881, p. 271 ; Palestine, by 
Rev. Archibald Henderson, Edinburgh, 1893, p. 190. 
? Fundamental Institutes of Semitic Religions, pp. 183 and 185 ff. 
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DR. WIENER ON THE DIETARY LAWS. 


Dr. WIENER’s Treatise on the Jewish Dietary Laws is 
one of the most important books on the Jewish religion 
which has appeared during the last quarter of a century '. 
Is it characteristic of the times that, in England at least, 
it has made so little stir? The orthodox party has perhaps 
tried to ignore it, and true reformers are far and few. 
Small, indeed, is the percentage of educated Jews in this 
country who observe the dietary laws, but smaller still is 
the percentage of the transgressors who trouble their heads 
for a moment about the justification of their own dis- 
obedience. Nevertheless, a great book like Dr. Wiener’s 
must ultimately win its way and do its work. It is 
there, and it cannot be killed. 

Nor can it be refuted. It may have its mistakes, but it 
is a powerful indictment; the more impressive, perhaps, 
when we call to mind the man who drew it up. Dr. Wiener 
has passed beyond the range of praise or blame. But when 
he wrote and published his work he was already an octo- 
genarian, and could care but little for its effect upon himself. 
He had been for many years Rabbi of the Jewish Com- 
munity in the small Prussian town of Oppeln, and he was 
bound, when asked, to give ritual decisions on all the 
casuistic minutiae of the dietary laws in true accordance 
with the Code. It is wonderful, in reading his book, to think 
what wastes of ritualistic barrenness are still connected 


* Die jiidischen Speisegesetze nach thren verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten zum ersten 
Male wissenschaftlich-methodisch geordnet und kritisch beleuchtet, von Dr. A.Wiener 


(Breslau, 1895). 
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with religion’. Charges of inconsistency could freely be 
brought against him. He had nothing to gain by his 
attack upon the dietary laws: he had, if anything, a good 
deal to lose. Some would say he was putting a weapon 
in the hand of the Anti-Semites, others that dirty linen 
must not be washed in public (which means that it must 
never be washed at all), while all the eager devotees 
of the Talmud and the Shulchan Aruch, all the neo- 
orthodox school, at present so rampant in Germany, partly 
through the dubious influence of the Seminary at Breslau, 
would empty their full-stored armoury of vituperation and 
abuse. The old man was moved to speak by higher 
considerations: love of Judaism, still so hampered by 
obsolete ritualism and oriental superstitions, would not 
suffer him to keep silence unto the end. 

Dr. Wiener’s book deals with one of the two great evils 
in our modern Judaism: one of the two great barriers to 
internal progress and development, and to external influence 
upon the world beyond. 

The Jewish dietary laws are a mere survival. They are 
a bit of Asia in Europe, which can never prosper in their 
new environment; or rather they belong to a stage of 
religious custom which for all civilized persons has utterly 
passed away. The essential doctrines of the Jewish religion 
are precisely those which are most independent of place and 
of time. They are not more Asiatic than European: not more 
past than present. They are human and divine. It is these 
doctrines which lifted Judaism up and out of the Asiatic 
religions around it in the earlier stages of its career, and 
which marked it off from its neighbours. Its least charac- 
teristic element is its dietury code. Take up any com- 
mentary upon Leviticus and you will find parallels to the 
dietary laws of the Bible and of the Talmud in dozens 
of races and religions. The lower down you go in the 


1 Speisegesetze, p. 121, N. 2; 247, n. 1: the latter note is of a very 
curious and distressing character, but well worthy of the fullest 
consideration. 
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scale of religions, the more rules and restrictions do you 
generally find. 

I spoke of two great evils: I referred to the Jewish 
laws about food, and to the Jewish laws about women. 
Both these unfortunate classes of laws partly rest upon 
certain primordial superstitions; superstitions which would 
be scouted at the present day by all such educated per- 
sons as still observe these laws. But that they rest upon 
and grew out of these superstitions does not now admit 
of doubt. The science of comparative religion cannot be 
ignored. Certain things we know, and all the protests 
in the world will not make us again ignorant. We 
know, e. g., that the custom of avoiding blood, or of 
drinking it on certain solemn occasions, rests on a super- 
stition. We know that the basis of the prohibition in 
the Pentateuchal law (“for the blood is the life’) is in 
itself a partial expression or embodiment of that super- 
stition, and we further know that a peculiar aspect of 
that superstition has had the most far-reaching effects in 
the relation of the sexes to each other, and still lives 
a shadowy life in certain enactments of the Jewish cere- 
monial law. These things we know, and no one can get 
out of them and of their implications, because he does not 
find them convenient, or even because they interfere with 
certain cherished observances. It interfered with some 
people's views of religion exceedingly when science asserted 
that the earth went round the sun, but the interference 
did not prevent the fact, and gradually people had to shape 
their religion more or less in accordance with the fact. 

The superstitions on which the fabric of the dietary 
laws has been reared I will not now indicate in detail. 
A determining superstition was this: that certain kinds 
of physical cleanness or uncleanness are of vast import- 
ance from the point of view of religion and personal 
safety. One point I may add further: the dietary laws, 
in their origin, and probably in their development, have 
had nothing whatever to do (except unconsciously) either 
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with self-control or with sanitation. I emphasize the last 
three words: or with sanitation. I will do the founders 
and developers of the dietary laws the justice to say that 
they, at all events, did honestly, if mistakenly, institute 
and observe them from a religious intent. They did not 
confound religion with hygiene. 

The dietary laws, and other customs of similar kind, 
resting on similar superstitions, were no essential element 
of that wnpopular religion, which was preached by Amos 
Hosea and Isaiah, and which constitutes the true basis 
of Judaism. The dietary laws were part and parcel of 
the popular religion, to which the prophets were opposed. 
They only became incorporated and adopted as part and 
parcel of the Jewish law because of the alliance between 
the priest and the prophet. The priest adopted some of 
the prophetic principles, but he retained some of his own 
priestly observances and conceptions. The people could 
only be won over to the doctrines of the prophets, or rather 
to some of them, by casting the aegis of orthodoxy over 
a mass of popular customs and superstitions. Hence the 
ceremonial law, as we have it in the Pentateuch. The 
original contributions which Judaism made to religion 
are precisely the highest and most spiritual elements in 
Pentateuch, Prophets and Psalter. About the dietary laws, 
or the laws about women (the swelling belly and the 
rotting thigh, e. g.), there is nothing characteristic or orig- 
inal whatever. Here, again, dispute is unavailing. It is 
not I, a nobody, who says so: it is science. 

-It is a crying necessity of the time that at least the 
Rabbinic developments of the dietary laws should be 
authoritatively removed. People say, “they are dying 
a natural death as it is, there is no necessity to hurry the 
dissolution.” But, as Dr. Wiener points out, such people 
forget that, in scores of cases, these laws are disobeyed not 
from conviction, but from indifference or carelessness or 
convenience. They forget that they are still regarded 
as an essential part of orthodox Judaism, and that every 
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Rabbi is bound to say that they ought to be observed, 
even as he is himself bound to observe them. They forget 
that this divorce of theory and practice is of the gravest 
harm all round, harmful both to the influence of Judaism 
upon those within its pale and to its position and influence 
in the world beyond!. Is Judaism always to be regarded 
as an antiquarian, obsolete, oriental religion, made up of 
and constituted by strange and funny customs which even 
its own adherents, as soon as they are Europeanized, begin 
gradually to throw aside and disregard ? 

It may, indeed, be said that the superstitions on which 
the dietary laws were built up are now forgotten. It needs 
the investigations of scholars even to recall them. How, 
then, are we to regard them if we ignore their true and 
scientific origin? We may suppose them to be arbitrary 
decrees of God, and this is a favourite point of view in 
the Talmud itself. By some odd coincidence the very 
same rules which in other nations grew up as customs, 
God decreed to the Israelites as immutable laws. The 
all wise and all good God revealed to Moses the exact 
details of Shechitah: the Talmud asserts this and even 
essays to prove it from the Bible. God himself told 
Moses how sheep and oxen and chickens were to be killed, 
and we must not inquire into the reasons of God’s com- 
mands, we must simply obey them. But this point of 
view is hopeless for modern times. Who will believe 
in a God who reveals rules about slaughtering cattle, 
and solemnly ordains that milk must not be eaten with 
meat? The whole thing seems to us now, at the best child- 
like and strange, at the worst unworthy and degrading. 

We can also regard the dietary laws as mere sanitary 
enactments. Well, even if they are this, let us observe 
them as such, and not injure religion by giving them 
a false religious wrapping or homage. Some of them, 
moreover, are not sanitary, but as Dr. Wiener shows, dis- 
tinctly the reverse. Or, you can say, whatever the origin 


1 Pp. 112, 426, 
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of these laws, I choose to obey them now, because they 
are ascetic exercises, disciplinary rules in self-control] and 
self-restraint. This point of view, unknown, I believe, 
to the Talmud !, is the best defence that can be made of 
them, but is of necessity temporary and transient. The 
son of a man who would only eat a chicken killed in one 
particular way, and who would never eat milk and meat 
together, because he believed that he was fulfilling a law 
of God, may continue to observe these enactments from 
the point of view of ascetic exercises and moral training, 
even although he believes that these customs were not 
divinely ordered at all, and that they are the outgrowth 
of purely human superstitions. But the son of the man 
who observes them from the point of view of self-control 
will hardly continue their observance. He will look at 
them as they are in themselves, at their origin and purpose, 
at their social effects, at their relation to his religious 
opinions, and to the society in which he moves and lives, 
at their influence upon Judaism in the present and as 
a whole—and so looking and so judging, he will, I think, 
feel bound or feel tempted—take whichever verb you will— 
to observe them no more. 

Dr. Wiener's book is on the dietary laws in general. But 
his real attack is on the dietary laws, not of the Pentateuch, 
but of the Rabbis. Nor is this differentiation either irrational 
or surprising. For one of the great objections which attaches 
to the Rabbinic laws, namely, their burdensome and re- 
strictive character, scarcely applies to the Pentateuchal laws 
at all. The Pentateuchal laws are fourfold: (a) the law not 
to eat blood; (b) the Jaw not to eat an animal which has 
died of itself, or has been “torn” by a wild beast; (c) the 
law not to eat fat; (d) the law not to eat certain specific 
animals and birds and fishes. The first two laws in their 
real meaning no one. would think of disobeying. The 
third would, I admit, if obeyed, prove burdensome and 

1 P. 352. It is most interesting to see how Isaak Arama attacked the 
hygienic point of view. 
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circumscribing. The fourth is neither one nor the other. 
I was myself brought up to obey it, and out of respect for 
my mother I still do so. To my knowledge I have never 
partaken deliberately of pig, hare, lobster, and the rest 
of them; but I have never found these abstentions either 
burdensome in themselves, or preventive of my free social 
intercourse with Christians. 

Hence omitting the law about fat (which was obviously 
« mere appanage of the obsolete system of sacrifices) the 
Pentateuchal dietary laws might at any rate continue for 
a time. Geiger notoriously thought otherwise. “Sint ut 
sunt aut non sint” was his maxim. Leave them as they 
are or abolish them altogether. In Germany, it may be 
observed, there is no via media in practice. Either people 
follow the entire Rabbinical code, or they eat hare as 
freely as they cook their chop in butter. But Dr. Wiener, 
while admitting the obsoleteness in religious principle 
both of the Biblical and of the Rabbinical dietary laws, 
thinks that a distinction can still be made. Let reformers 
at all events exert all their efforts to abolish the Rabbinical 
laws: the Biblical ordinances can be left for a space alone. 
For one thing they are neither burdensome nor restrictive, 
and for another the Bible is after all a greater and a more 
authoritative book than the Talmud or the Shulchan Aruch'. 

Dr. Wiener’s work suffers a little from the garrulousness 
of age. But on the whole it is well and logically arranged. 
He begins with a short introduction, to which, however, is 
immediately added an epilogue, that might perhaps have 
been better allocated to the end. Then follows the treat- 
ment of the dietary laws themselves, in eight divisions. 
A summing up and two valuable appendices complete the 
whole. The eight divisions treat of (1) The sinew that 
shrank, (2) Milk and meat, (3) Fat, (4) Blood, (5 and 6) 
Neveluh and Tervefuh, (7) Unclean beasts, birds and fishes, 
(8) Mixtures. 

[t is not my purpose to enter here into a full review and 


1 Cp. pp. 8 n. 2, 10k, 418, 483. 
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criticism of Dr. Wiener’s admirable book. I still hope that 
some adequate scholar, who sees things much as Dr. Wiener 
saw them, may review his work in the pages of this 
Quarterly. I will only here notice a few of the points 
which the wise old Rabbi brings forward. 

First a word as to the sanitary wisdom of the dietary 
laws. It is commonly supposed that these laws, if 
nothing else, are at all events, whether by good luck or 
good management, admirable from the point of view of 
hygiene. Whereas the truth is that even here they are 
somewhat a failure. The law which the ingenuity of the 
Rabbis evolved out of the story of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel rests to begin with, as Dr. Wiener shows, upon 
an anatomical impossibility. Let that, however, pass. The 
“porging” necessitated by this Rabbinic law removes from 
orthodox Jews “the best and most nutritive parts of the 
meat'.” Still less hygienic are the Rabbinic laws about 
salting and washing meat in order to drain it of every 
possible driblet of blood. Remember that these laws are 
still in force in every orthodox household, and that they 
are still part and parcel of orthodox Judaism. Now let 
us hear their hygienic effect. 

Dr. Wiener quotes medical authority to the following 
effect : 


Diseases of the intestines are exceedingly common among Jews 
of both sexes. The dietary laws are partly the cause of this. They 
make a meat diet less accessible to the poorer classes, and even 
of those animals which they may eat, the meat is divested by means 
of salting and washings of its nutritive elements, so dass kaum mehr 
als das faserige Gewebe dem Magen zugefiihrt werden kann*, 


Another authority, Dr. Niemann by name, gives similar 
evidence : 


Mit dem Wasser des Fleisches werden Eiweiss und Fleischstoff, 
die Milchsiure und Salze vom Kochsalze ausgezogen. Die ausfliessende 
Salzlake wird entfernt und mit ihr ein Theil der léslichsten und 
wesentlichsten Stoffe des Fleisches*. 


PP. 95. 2 Pp. a15. 
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And a third medical man, Dr. Pappenheim, says : 


Das Salzen setzt den Nahrungsstoff des Fleisches erheblich herab, 
indem das Salz das Wasser aus demselben entzieht, mit diesem aber 
die grosse Menge der Phosphorsiiure und des Kalis, beinahe alle 
Extractivstoffe, das lésliche Eiweiss und einen grossen Theil des 
Fleisches extrahirt’. 


Even the laws about slaughtering are by no means 
so hygienic and scientific as is commonly affirmed. 
The examination of the carcasses is often inadequate. 
Dr. Phillipson admitted that the distinguishing marks of 
“healthy” and “forbidden” laid down by the Rabbis can 
no longer hold water. In some directions they go too far, 
in others not far enough’. In any case, should a minister 
of religion decide when meat is or is not fit for human food, 
or a veterinary surgeon? The relegation of such questions 
to a minister as a part of his religious duties would be 
farcical were it not so intensely sad. Avs longa ; vita brevis. 
And it is with endless details about slaughtering and 
“ mixtures,’ and with pages on pages of casuistic dis- 
tinctions and difficulties, that the budding Rabbi has to 
fill his mind and occupy his time. The great thoughts 
and books of the world he has less leisure to learn and 
to read. 

Another point which Dr. Wiener presses home is indeed 
so glaring that little knowledge is needed for its making. 
In order that a Biblical authority may be found for the 
Talmud’s amazing mass of dietary enactments, the plain 
words of Scripture have to be twisted and perverted 
beyond recognition. One wonders that any man who has 
learnt grammar and exegesis can still obey laws which 
have been devised on such a basis. 

Thus the odd custom to refrain from eating the “sinew 
of the hip,” the mention of which a redactor most unfor- 
tunately appends to the legend of Jacob’s wrestling with 
the angel (its real origin must be sought in very different 


1 P. 216. * P. 242, and especially pp. 501-504. 
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connexions), is perverted by the Talmud into a law. 
This is done by mistranslating the words ‘“ Therefore the 
Israelites eat not of the sinew of the hip unto this day” 
into “ Therefore the Israelites must not eat of the sinew 
of the hip for ever.” Grammatically this is impossible ; 
historically it is absurd. If the law-makers of the Penta- 
teuch had desired to turn the custom into a law they 
would have included it in their codes. The probable 
truth is that this was one of the popular superstitions 
which they refused to sanction or to incorporate. 

Again, the Pentateuch is urgent against the drinking 
of blood, and I have already indicated that it here adopts 
a widespread and hoary superstition. But it also partly 
reacts against superstition: for blood being very holy and 
tuboo, it was drunk on various solemn occasions for magical 
and idolatrous purposes. In any case, however, what the 
codes forbid is the absolute drinking of blood; or again, 
the partaking of raw meat with the blood still in it. There 
is no thought of elaborately draining the meat of every 
particle of blood within it after the liquid blood has been 
removed. Nor is there any hint that the animal ought to 
be killed in one way rather than in another, in order that 
there may be a better chance that more blood may issue 
out of the meat, and less blood be left within it. Salting 
and Shechitah are pure figments and inventions of the 
Rabbis, without any Scriptural basis. What men in those 
ancient days either feared or desired to partake of was real 
liquid blood; and it is only this which the Bible forbids 
the use of, partly because it stands on the level of its time, 
and does regard the blood as holy, and partly because it 
stands above the level of its time, and seeks to prevent 
the idolatrous superstitions and ceremonies in which the 
drinking of blood played a central and prominent part. 

More amazing still is the absolute inversion and boule- 
versement which the Rabbis have made of the Biblical laws 
about Vevelah and Terefuh. The Pentateuch says, as clearly 
as words ean say it, first that the Israelites are not to eat an 
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animal which is found dead. That is Nevelah. Secondly, 
they are not to eat an animal which has been “torn” by 
a wild beast. That is Terefah. If you find a dead bird, 
e.g. quite whole and uninjured, you must not eat it; it has 
“died of itself”: it is “unclean.” That is Neveluh. If 
you find a dead bird with its feathers scattered around 
and the mark of a talon upon its breast, you must not 
eat it any the more. It has been torn by a bird of prey. 
That is Terefuh. All this is perfectly clear, and none of 
us would desire to transgress so moderate and wholesome 
a law. 

The Talmud, however, absolutely inverts the whole 
thing, and turns two simple commands which need no 
explanation into a mountain of oppressive and trifling 
enactments. According to orthodox Judaism, an animal is 
Nevelah which has not been killed according to all the 
minute and multitudinous laws of the Shechitah; an animal 
is Terefah which, on examination, proves to be afflicted 
with any trace of a disease recognized as such, not by 
modern science but by mediaeval Rabbis! So wholly 
has the natural sense of the Scriptural words disappeared 
from the minds of the Talmudic authorities, that they 
positively allow an animal which is found dangerously ill, 
but is killed before its actual death, to be freely eaten. 
Only the very pious and the very scrupulous, they say, 
refrain from such food?! 

The Talmud asserts that God revealed to Moses all the 
rules of slaughtering animals. Now can anybody, I ask, 
in the year 1896, believe this? Does not the belief, or 
even the statement, verge close on the borders of irreverence 
and absurdity ? And how does the Talmud prove its point? 
In the Book of Deuteronomy the following passage occurs : 

When the Lord thy God shall enlarge thy border, as he hath 
promised thee, and thou shalt say, I will eat flesh, because thy soul 
longeth to eat flesh; thou mayest eat flesh, whatsoever thy soul 
lusteth after. If the place which the Lord thy God hath chosen 
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to put his name there be too far from thee, then thou shalt kill 
of thy herd and of thy flock, which the Lord hath given thee, as 
I have commanded thee, and thou shalt eat in thy gates whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after. Even as the roebuck and the hart is eaten, 
so thou shalt eat them: the unclean and the clean shall eat of them 
alike. Only be sure that thou eat not the blood: for the blood 
is the life; and thou mayest not eat the life with the flesh. Thou 
shalt not eat it; thou shalt pour it upon the earth as water. 
Thou shalt not eat it; that it may go well with thee, and with thy 
children after thee, when thou shalt do that which is right in the 
sight of the Lord. 


What do the italicized words “as I have commanded 
thee” mean? The answer is simple. The Deuteronomic 
code, which for the first time enjoined that sacrifices were 
only to be offered in one central place, namely, at Jerusalem, 
allowed, as a necessary sequence, that meat might be freely 
partaken of without a sacrifice. That was a great innova- 
tion. Men had been accustomed to eat venison without 
a sacrifice, but not mutton, kid or beef. Hence the words 
“as I have commanded thee” refer back to the previous 


permission or injunction to eat meat, just as if it were 
venison (“as of the roebuck and the hart’), without 
a sacrifice. They refer back to this: 


Notwithstanding thou mayest kill and eat flesh in all thy gates, 
whatsoever thy soul lusteth after, according to the blessing of the 
Lord thy God which he hath given thee: the unclean and the clean 
may eat thereof, as of the roebuck, and as of the hart. Only ye 
shall not eat the blood; ye shall pour it upon the earth as water. 


The Rabbis, however, evolve from these simple words, 
“as I have commanded thee,” the singular interpretation 
that God had commanded Moses how animals were to be 
slaughtered. “Thou shalt kill of thy herd as I have com- 
manded thee,” i.e. kill them according to the rules of 
Shechitah which I have already explained to thee! And 
this interpretation is, I believe, still solemnly maintained 
and supported by accredited representatives of orthodox 
Judaism. Once more: it would be ludicrous, if it were 
not so infinitely sad. Just as strained and as irrational 
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is the Talmudic elicitation of the worst and most restrictive 
of all their dietary laws—the prohibition of eating or 
cooking milk and meat together—out of the simple and 
direct command of the Pentateuch, ‘Thou shalt not seethe 
a kid in its mother’s milk.” Let the reader peruse 
Dr. Wiener’s book and judge for himself ?. 

The immense range and volume of the dietary discussions 
and laws in the Talmudic and Rabbinic literature are.in 
themselves a mournful monument and evidence of human 
folly. How appositely does the learned Steinschneider 
speak of the endless printed matter devoted to this 
unedifying and unelevating subject, as of “a spiritual 
desert, in which occasional oases of acuteness displayed in 
technical distinctions and sub-distinctions alone reveal the 
indestructible power of thought.” What is the reason of 
it, he asks? I give the answer in his own pregnant German. 
It is as gentle and considerate as may be. 

Die Antwort liegt freilich ebenso nahe, dass jede einseitige Aus- 
spinnung des Gesetzes ohne sichtbaren Zusammenhang mit den 
innersten Triebfedern des Geistes und ohne den belebenden Hauch 
allgemeiner Cultur zu solchen Erscheinungen fiihre, wie sie die 
jiidische Halacha nicht allein, wenn auch im ziemlichem Umfange, 
aufzuweisen hat, entsprechend der durch dussere Schicksale ver- 
kiimmerten Bildung und dem inneren Drang nach geistiger Thi- 
tigkeit *. 


Here is a philosophic excuse for these aridities in the 
past: but it is no longer valid for maintaining and studying 
them now. “The five simple words of Scripture, Swan xd 
yox 3bna “2, have grown in the Talmud into twenty-eight 
folio pages. The Shulchan Aruch has expanded the com- 
mand into eleven sections and sixty-two sub-sections, not 
to mention the legion of other writers and of responsa upon 
this same subject *.” “The three words of Scripture, 
oNn NXP ABD, have become fifty-nine folio pages in the 
Talmud. Maimonides draws up a list of seventy kinds 
of Terefuh alone, without including the kinds of Nevelah. 


' Pp. 41-120. * P. 284, n. 2. 3 P, 120. 
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The writers on this subject are legion; a fruitful, or better 
a fearful productivity has been displayed upon the dietary 
laws in general, and upon Terefuh and Nevelah in 
particular ?.” 

Young men, in the few precious years that they can 
give to study, are still, in Jewish colleges and seminaries, 
made to devote many hours of the week to Halachie 
lore. Compare the curriculum of an orthodox Jewish 
seminary for ministers with the curriculum, for example, 
which young divinity students undergo in the Unitarian 
Training College at Oxford. Which gives the more time to 
the reading of great books that still help forward and 
onward the thought and action of man? Which has the 
more time to spare for philosophy, for sociology, for the 
history of human thought and human civilization? Or 
will 7'ractate Chullin do a man more good than Lecky’s 
Morals? will Maimonides’ Hilchoth Shechita be better for 
him than Spinoza’s Lthics or Mill’s Political Economy? Is 
it not hard that the students’ time in the seminary should 
be largely occupied with a philosophy that is obsolete and 
sterile, and with laws that are childish and unedifying ? 
It is all very well to boast that the methods of modern 
science are now applied to Jewish lore. But if the lore 
be often ethically and spiritually valueless, no degree of 
scientific application or of trained pedagogic imparting will 
make it educationally profitable. The will and the soul, 
and in the higher sense, the mind are alike starved. Instead 
of bread, the young and healthy appetite is offered a stone. 

-Dr. Wiener does not scruple to point out that to the 
minute observation of the dietary laws there are, at any 
rate in Western Europe, grave ethical and religious dangers 
attached. 

The German proverb is only too true, he says, in regard 
to religion as to other things: Jm engen Kreis verengert 
sich der Sinn. “If average persons lay great weight on 
trivialities, the capacity to appreciate great truths or to 

1 P. 258, 
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realize the great purposes of life fades away. Superficiality, 
mechanical observance, and an hypocrisy, which is real 
though often unconscious, gradually overmaster them !.” 

Moreover, the danger against which the prophets pro- 
tested so loudly must always exist so long as human nature 
is what it is. A scrupulous observance of dietary laws, 
and of other laws of similar kind, will always tend to be 
regarded by the average man as equivalent to religion. 
What does the word fromm mean in orthodox circles ? 
It means a kosher household, a double or triple set of 
dishes, and so on. Is not this an instance of the degrada- 
tion of words which might have been included by Arch- 
bishop Trench in his famous little study ? 

Zu welcher Carrikatur, exclaims the dear old Rabbi, 
wird doch unser herrliches Judenthum durch die spdatere 
Form und seliggesprochene ausgedehnteste Kiichen-Frém- 
migkeit und Heiligkeit !* 

Dr. Wiener is especially emphatic upon the evil effects 


of the dietary laws on the character of Jewish women 
of the middle and lower classes. I quote his words, which 
are spoken from experience, in the original German : 


Wahrlich, nicht blos die unnéthigen, zwecklosen Entbehrungen 
und kleinen Quilereien bedauern und beklagen wir, es erfillt uns 
noch mehr mit Unmuth, mit Schmerz, der Umstand, dass diese 
minutidsen Uebungen einen kleinlichen Geist erzeugen, bei dem 
weiblichen, ohnehin zum Kleinlichen geneigten Geschlecht einen 
héheren Gesichtskreis verschliessen; dieses fortwiihrende Rechnen 
mit so kleinlichen Faktoren, die fiir Grundpfeiler der Religion aus- 
gegeben werden, verédet das Gemiith und lisst héhere Gedanken 
nicht aufkommen. Mittelmiissige Naturen leiden Einbusse an idealem 
und ethischem Gehalt durch diese unerquickliche, minutidse Kiichen- 
religiositiit; sie glaubten und glauben noch heute, der gewissen- 
haften Ausiibung mancher weit wichtigeren Riten, ja, vielleicht 
gar der sittlichen Pflichten weit weniger obliegen zu miissen, weil 
sie betreffs vieler ceremonieller Observanzen, speciell der Speisegesetze, 
eine peinliche Scrupulositit an den Tag legen. Den schiidlichen 
Einfluss dieser unniitzen, belistigenden, iibertriebenen, minutidsen 


1 P, 425, &e. 
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Observanzen muss auch das blideste Auge erkennen in der Praxis 
unserer Frauen beziiglich des Pessachrituals: wie geht da in ihnen 
die ganze, grosse herrliche Idee der Befreiung von Agyptischer 
Knechtschaft so ganz unter! Da besuchen viele Frauen wiihrend 
der ganzen Pessachzeit kein Gotteshaus, da wird Gebet, Andacht, 
Belehrung ganz hintenangesetzt, weil ja zu Haus strenge Wacht 
gehalten werden miisse, dass nur ja kein Atom des fingirten Chamez 
in die Kiiche komme. So machen sie denn das Nebensiichliche 
zur Hauptsache, diese aber—kaum zur Nebensache '. 


To a practical religious evil, which is directly due to 
the dietary laws, Dr. Wiener also calls attention. His 
words are, I believe, applicable not only to Germany but 
also to Great Britain. 

“The maintenance of a special butcher (who is, moreover, 
often wholly uncultivated, and causes the mockery and 
contempt of Christians) prevents the appointment, in poor 
communities, of an educated religious teacher.” And this 
butcher is, in such cases, the religious minister of the 
community. Can it be wondered at if Christians find it 
difficult to understand that persons whose religion compels 
them to maintain such officials, either are or want to be 
real Europeans? Dr. Wiener adds: 

In Folge der rabbinischen Casuistik, die weder auf biblischem 
(rrunde beruht, noch irgend einem guten Zwecke dient, ist der 
Schachter, oft ein naturalisirter polnischer Ignorant, der wichtigste 
Gemeindebeamte geworden, dem, wenn Interessen collidiren oder 
nur iiber geringe Mittel verfiigt werden kann, Alles und jeder 
Andere zu weichen hat. Daher denn der ungeniigende und _ ver- 
wilderte Religionsunterricht der Jugend und der geist- und gemiith- 
lose Schlendrian des Gottesdienstes in allen unbemittelten Gemein- 
den —abgesehen von der Missachtung und dem Hohn, den ein 
Schichter, der nur zu schiichten versteht, auf sich selbst und auf 
Juden und auf Judenthum ladet *. 


And here we pass to another very important point: the 
influence of the dietary laws upon the relation of Judaism 
to the outer world. 

At present if any attempt is made within the Jewish 


1 P.95,n. 1. Cp. pp. 216, n. 1, 217, 218, 424, n. 2, 425, n. 2, 
2 P. 424, 
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community to bring to light a religious evil, if any 
attempt is made to urge reform and progress, we are at 
once met by the rejoinder: “ Hush! In the face of anti- 
Semitism, not a word must be said which could imply 
that all the Jews are not perfectly united, not a word 
which could imply that ofticial Judaism has any shadow 
of fault; every existing custom and rite must be defended 
and justified, and no grain of evil must be admitted 
to inhere in it.’ Any amount of laxity and indifference 
is of less consequence: every decade the number of those 
increases who, partly for lack of a religion which is in 
full accordance with the other aspects and sides of their 
mental, moral, and spiritual lives, drop off from active 
participation in communal work, and cease to have any 
true religion whatever. It is all of minor consequence 
to the one supreme end of “crying Peace, peace, where 
there is no peace,” of ignoring and denying “the hurt of 
the daughter of their people.” 

But though this organized arrangement of silence serves 
the turn of the hyper-orthodox and neo-orthodox party, 
while, as Dr. Wiener complains, we, who yearn for a liberal 
and progressive Judaism, inwardly and outwardly in ac- 
cordance with our deepest convictions and ideas, bear 
the loss and the discredit, there would be far less ground 
of complaint if the end held out to us were really gained. 
And yet the policy of silence and stagnation, on the plea 
of putting no additional weapon in the reckless hands of 
anti-Semitism, though it has won over many who would 
otherwise be opposed to it, does actual harm to our 
position in the big outer world beyond our pale. No anti- 
Semite was ever converted from his anti-Semitism by the 
inspiring spectacle of Jewish orthodoxy, neglected in deed 
but maintained in word. On the contrary. Nothing suits 
his turn better than that the Jews should consist of two 
classes only; first, the very orthodox, whose religion is 
Asiatic and not European, secondly, the indifferentists who 
have no religion at all. Reform Judaism is a thorn in 
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his flesh. For without it he can argue: the Jews are 
a people who ecther refuse to eat with us and pray for their 
restoration to Palestine, or who are arch-materialists with- 
out belief in the soul or in God. Dr. Wiener rightly 
maintains that with the exception of the Jewish method 
of slaughtering, the anti-Semite desires nothing better than 
that the Jews should differ in all their rites and usages 
as much as possible from their Christian fellow-citizens. 
The greater the difference; the more complete the marking 
off of Jew from Gentile, the better and more evident his 
case }. 

But not every Gentile critic of Judaism is an anti- 
Semite. Jews are far too ready to assume that this is 
the case. It is pleasant to avoid the unpleasant task of 
trying to find out whether there is any truth in any Gentile 
criticism, and it’ is so easy. Rishuss, anti-Semitism, we 
say, and the thing is done. But though the method be 
easy, it is perilous. 

Dr. Wiener, for example, points out that, more than 
perhaps any other of the dietary laws, the prohibition of 
cooking or eating milk and meat together provokes the 
satire and sarcasm of outsiders. He adds: “ Ein Volk wird 
zum Theil nach dem innern Gehalte seiner religidsen Verord- 
nungen und Riten beurtheilt und geschitzt*.” John Spencer 
was, as he says, no anti-Semite, when he wrote on the 
milk and meat regulation: quin et eo stultitiae deventum 
est hodie, quod vasa duplicia, altera ad carnes, altera ad 
cibos lactarios, coquendos comparent: cultros duos, unum 
ad -carnem, alterum ad caseum, scindendum deferant. 
Duo etiam in mensa salina habere solent, ne carnes et 
lacticinia uno eodemque sale condiantur: duo etiam pro 
utrisque mantilia, notis aut literis distinctis inscripta, 
ne ab incautis permisceantur®, 


1 Pp. roh. 2 Pp. 116. 

3 De Legibus Hebraeorum ritualibus, Book II, chapter IX, section 2 (vol. I, 
p. 340, ed. 1727); Wiener, Speisegesetze, p. 118. Is the double set of salt- 
cellars and table-napkins true or libellous ? 
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In his remarkable work on Ethics, Prof. Paulsen, who 
seems somehow to touch upon everything in the world 
(and usually to illumine it), also touches upon the Jews. 
I do not think that he is an anti-Semite. On the other 
hand, I do not think that whatever he has said is true. 
But I do say that the conditions which he appends to his 
claim of complete civil and political rights for the Jews 
deserve the deepest and fullest consideration. They may 
sting, but at all events they open the eyes. They let us 
see ourselves as others see us, and the others are not 
necessarily our foes. Still more are they worthy of our 
consideration if a lingering remnant of the old prophetic 
desire still exists among us, that Judaism should exercise 
any influence whatever upon humanity at large. 


Zu fordern wird allerdings sein, dass wer als Gleichberechtigter 
angesehen werden will, sich auch ganz auf den Boden des Gemein- 
schaftlebens stellt ; wer von Religionswegen gehindert ist, mit Andern 
zu Tische zu sitzen oder in der Schule am Sonnabend die Feder 
anzuriihren, der schliesst sich selber aus, und es ist théricht, unter 
dem Titel der Toleranz solche anmassliche Abschliessung gelten 
zu lassen, und dass eine Religion, zu deren Wesen eine bestimmte 
Verstiimmelung des Kérpers oder eine besondere Form der Tétung 
des Schlachttiers gehért, Gleichstellung mit der Religion zivilisierter 
Vélker beansprucht und durchsetzt, ist auch eine seltsame Thatsache. 
Wer durch solche Dinge sich selber ausserhalb stellt, der darf sich 
nicht beklagen, wenn er draussen bleibt; wer aber entschlossen ist, 
sich der ganzen Lebensgemeinschaft des Volks anzuschliessen, dem 
soll seine Herkunft und seine religiése Uberzeugung kein Hinderniss 


sein ', 


! Paulsen, System der Ethik, vol. II, p. 493. The attitude towards the 
Jewish observance of Saturday seems to me unnecessarily severe. There is 
nothing “oriental” in the observance of the sabbath. But here again 
it is Jewish orthodoxy which is partly at fault. For from the orthodox 
point of view the objection is not so much to attendance at school in 
general, as to the act of writing when there. When I was at Oxford, 
some of my orthodox Jewish contemporaries would attend lectures and 
read their Demosthenes and Cicero on Saturday, only they would take 
and make no notes. It was this letter worship which their Christian 
fellow-students failed to understand. 
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Dr. Wiener, on the Jewish side, says somewhat to the 
same effect. 

“Separation and isolation were the watchwords of the 
Middle Ages. The motto for the present time must be 
union and attachment. And, therefore, so far as they 
are not based upon the pure and clear doctrine of Judaism, 
all those partition walls and boundary lines must be re- 
moved which prevent a close and sympathetic union with 
our fellow-citizens of other creeds '.” 

Isolation and separation in matters of food and drink 
are especially calculated, says Dr. Wiener, to make the 
Jews disliked and misunderstood. 


Exclusiveness on one side leads to exclusiveness on the other. 
It is right and proper to endure mockery, misery, and even death, 
for the sake of God, the truth, and our country. But to ascribe 
a great importance to immaterial rites, and by their eccentric obser- 
vance to isolate oneself, and thereby to provoke dislike and intoler- 
ance, is neither religious nor rational *. ' 


What a wise, and clear-eyed octogenarian he was! And 
if we think of the past as well as of the present, we shall, 
I think, also see his wisdom in the following : 

Mixed marriages and conversions will take place whether the 
dietary laws are observed or not. Das Herz, der Ehrgeiz, die Eitel- 
keit, die Gewinnsucht, der Schwachmuth, die Feigheit lassen sich 
nicht vom rituellen Kiichenzettel beherrschen °. 


Is there any hope that in the Jewish communities of 
western Europe the dietary laws of the Talmud may be 
formally and authoritatively abolished? Dr. Wiener urges 
that to expect the Rabbis themselves to move is out of 
the question. They are either too conservative or too 
nervous. Can then nothing be done? Are we simply to 
see, decade after decade, a larger and larger proportion 
of educated Jews openly violating laws which are still 
supposed to be an inherent part of their religion, and which 
all their religious teachers unanimously obey? Is it to 


1 P. 480, 2 P. 456. 5 P. 452. 
VOL. VIII. Ee 
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become more and more impossible because of the yoke 
of the dietary laws for any educated person to become 
a Jewish minister? Nothing is so likely to make people 
drop away from Judaism altogether as the assumption that 
it is largely made up of a number of obsolete customs, 
which no “man of the world” can possibly obey. As to 
any influence of Judaism upon the outer world, any active 
witnessing to God, that is impossible, so long as its pure 
doctrine is overshadowed and overcrusted by a mass of 
oriental, restrictive, and in their origin superstitious obser- 
vances. 

Dr. Wiener believed that the only possible remedy would 
be a synod called together by a number of intelligent lay- 
men, to which the Rabbis would then also be invited’. 
Is the idea purely visionary? It is not religion or reli- 
giousness which would prevent its accomplishment. No; 
it is a mixture of indifference, apathy, laziness and timidity. 
And so Judaism languishes, and the hour of its purification 
is dangerously delayed. 

But, perhaps, it will be argued that there is a restraining 
motive at work to which I have been wilfully blind. 
Many persons who openly disobey the dietary laws of 
the Talmud, and perhaps even some persons who disobey 
the dietary laws of the Pentateuch (especially as to fat), 
will nevertheless disapprove of this article. They will 
use what Daniel Deronda so aptly called the logic of the 
roasting-jack, that must go on to the last turn, when it 
has been once wound up. They will say, if you once 
formally allow any rite to be repealed or abolished, you 
will set the fatal jack in motion, and every distinguishing 
characteristic of Judaism will gradually be destroyed. It 
is the thin edge of the wedge. This argument seems to 
me to show a lack of faith in Judaism and in God. It 
assumes in the first place that what is characteristic of Juda- 
ism is just that part of it which is separative, oriental, 
ritualistic. It makes Judaism a fetish, as if there were 

2 Pp. 481. 
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any good in the preservation of it apart from its religious 
and ethical truths, or over and above them. It seems 
to assume that there is some reason and value in the 
existence of Judaism outside and beyond the diffusion 
through the world of its essential doctrines. As if Judaism 
were a sort of family or archaeological curiosity that must 
be preserved in the world’s museum of religious oddities! 
But there is still worse behind. 

The argument holds that Judaism is so feeble and 
flaccid a religion that it can only be kept together by 
a large integument of ritualistic and unspiritual customs 
in direct and pointed opposition to the social instincts 
and ethical feelings of its educated adherents and of the 
outer world. It assumes that Judaism needs the crutch 
of oriental customs, wholly out of touch and out of keeping 
with our Western civilization. It assumes, therefore, that 
Judaism can never take its place as a European or uni- 
versal religion. The argument is, therefore, a reductio ad 
absurdum. 

And, finally, the argument, though meant to be religious, 
betrays a want of faith in God. If God be the God of 
truth, can he be served by the propagation and main- 
tenance of error? If God has entrusted Judaism with 
a certain work to do, need we fear that he will be unable 
to accomplish his purpose? It is for us to make Judaism 
as true and pure and serviceable as we can; it is for God 
to preserve it. If it has no more work to do, the object 
of its life is ended. But if it have, it is our duty to make 
it as fitted for that work as possible. Beyond that it is 
not ours to go. The future we commit to God. 


C. G. MoNnTEFIORE. 
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YEDAYA BEDARESI, 
A FourTEENTH CENTURY HEBREW POET AND PHILOSOPHER. 


THE year 1306 enjoys a terrible notoriety in the annals 
of the Jews of France. At the beginning of that year, 
Philip IV, surnamed Le Bel, issued an edict of expulsion 
against all the Jews living in any of his dominions. The 
edict practically confiscated all the property of the French 
Jews, and its terms were so rigorous that any Israelite 
found on French soil after a certain short space of time 
became liable to the penalty of death. Philip's mandate 
was promptly executed by the royal officers, and some 
100,000 Jews were mercilessly driven out from their native 
land—a land in which their fathers had already resided 
long before Christianity had become the dominant religion 
there. In consequence of this expulsion, several far-famed 
Jewish seats of learning that had long been established in 
various French towns, such as those of Beziers, Liinel, and 
Montpellier, ceased to exist, since masters and pupils 
became, like the rest of their unhappy co-religionists, 
weary wanderers and fugitives. One of these was Yedaya 
En-Bonet ben Abraham Bedaresi, the object of the present 
essay. 

Yedaya, known also under the poetical pseudonym of 
Penini, has left no documentary evidence concerning the 
incidents of his life. The best biography, however, of 
a man like Yedaya is undoubtedly that which is found in 
his own works. Biographical material from such a source 
is, however, liable to vary with the judgment of the critic. 
Thus there is some diversity of opinion among bibliogra- 
phers as to the exact date of Yedaya’s birth, for while 
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Bartolocci, Wolf, and de Rossi assert that he was born in 
1298, Steinschneider and Neubauer put the year of his 
birth between 1255 and 1260, without, however, attempting 
to fix the year of his death. Graetz, again, maintains that 
Yedaya was born in 1280, and died about 1340, and that 
his birth-place was Beziers, and not Barcelona, as some 
bibliographers assert!. The only indisputable fact in 
connexion with Yedaya’s early education is this, that he 
entered the school of Rabbi Meshullam of Beziers when 
he was fifteen years old. 

From Yedaya’s numerous and multifarious writings it is 
obvious that he was a philosopher and a moralist, a tal- 
mudical scholar and an expert in medicine, and above all, 
a clever writer of Hebrew prose and poetry. It is chiefly 
to his latter capacity that Yedaya owes his prominent 
position among the Jewish savants of the Middle Ages, and 
for that reason special attention will have to be paid in the 
course of this essay to his chef d’euvre, entitled ny n2n3, 
or The Examination of the World. It is true that Graetz 
finds fault with this poetical composition, of which he 
thinks that it has the appearance “ of empty grandiloquence 
and artificiality.” But, on the other hand, Munk, in his 
Melanges, p. 495, and Buxtorf, in his Bibliotheca Rabbinica, 
speak very highly of Yedaya’s poetical talent, and the 
latter calls The Examination of the World an excellent 
literary production. And indeed, the same opinion will 
be shared by all those readers of the ody nna who, like 
Munk and Buxtorf, are not prejudiced against it on the 
ground that its style is not so pure, elegant, and clear 
as that met with in some of the writings of the most 
prominent representatives of the so-called Spanish and 
Italian schools of Hebrew poetry. In fact, the little book 
in question has always enjoyed an extraordinary popularity 
among the Jews; and it is astonishing to notice the com- 
paratively large number of manuscripts of the original. 


1 Comp. Graetz’s Gesch. d. J., VII, p. 277. 
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and of the commentaries on it, which are to be found in 
various libraries. In addition to this, it may also be 
mentioned that the same book has passed through more 
than forty-four editions, issued with or without com- 
mentaries at various times and in various countries. and 
has been frequently translated into German, as well as 
into Jargon, once into Latin, English, French, Italian, and 
Polish. It is interesting to note that the eleventh and 
twelfth chapters of one of the German editions, issued at 
Prague in 1795, by Moses Kunitz, were rendered into 
German by Moses Mendelssohn; and that the French 
translation, published at Paris in 1629, by Ph. d’Aquin, 
was dedicated to Cardinal Richelieu. The English version, 
which appeared in London in 1806, was inscribed by its 
author, Rabbi Tobias Goodman, to “The Most Reverend 
Solomon Hirschell, Presiding Rabbi of the German Jews ”; 
and the Latin one, which has for its title, Examen mundi, 
R. J. Bedreshitae, latina interpretatione, was done by 
A. Uchtman, and issued at Leyden in 1650. 

It is curious to notice that the editor of the first of the 
forty-four known editions of the ody nn3, printed, as some 
bibliographers think, at Mantua between 1476 and 1480, 
was a lady called Estellina, the wife of a certain Abraham 
Conath. She was assisted in her task by Jacob Levy, of 
Tarascon. The last known edition of the book under 
notice, or rather the greater part of it, was published only 
a few years ago by Dr. Harkavy, of St. Petersburg, from 
a MS. in his possession. Dr. Harkavy is also the owner 
of a hitherto unpublished commentary on the same book, 
composed in 1508 by Isaac Moncon, of Reggio. In some 
prefatory lines, the author states that he was induced to 
write his commentary because he had noticed that many 
Jewish young men in his country were in the habit of 
learning the original by heart, without knowing anything 
about its contents! This curious remark still holds good 
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in its application to the mode in vogue in Russia and 
Poland, where parts of the Hebrew Bible are often learnt 
by heart by the Jewish youth in a mechanical manner, 
whilst their contents remair unknown to the learners. 
Yet there is something to praise in the method. The 
young may easily commit to memory passages which they 
will subsequently understand, and thus their minds may 
be stored with fine thoughts. In truth, all systems of 
education proceed on these lines. But the method is 
undoubtedly a dangerous one. 

As regards the style and composition of the phy “na, 
which seems to have been composed by Yedaya after the 
expulsion of the Jews from France in 1306, it must be 
admitted at the outset that the general reader will not find 
them quite in harmony with his modern taste. Already 
de Sacy, in his Magasin encyclopédique, III, p. 321, censures 
the author of that book for his employing therein certain 
Biblical phrases in a different sense from that which they 
bear in the Bible. But he readily admits that the Church 
fathers during the Middle Ages, and certain Arabic writers, 
have, at all times, taken the same liberties respectively 
with the Scriptures and the Koran. The finest of the 
Spanish-Jewish poets, not excluding Ibn Gebirol himself, 
allowed themselves the same license; while Charizi often 
derives his whole point from the witty misuse of a familiar 
Biblical phrase. Despite this defect, it cannot be denied 
that the Bechinath Olam possesses a peculiar charm of its 
own. This will easily be detected by those readers who, 
being well versed both in the Hebrew Bible and in the 
Midrash and the Talmud, cannot fail to appreciate the art 
with which Biblical phrases, used with an occasional 
striking play on words, are composed into a mosaic. 

Take, for instance, the following few sentences which 
occur in Chapter IX!: “By no means let thy pride in 
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possessing wealt'i b> of long duration, for at any moment 
may a blast come from God, which will scatter and disperse 
all thy treasures. Then will vanish as nought the fifty 
thousand ducats for which thou hast bartered thy soul, and 
thy former honour and glory will likewise depart at the 
sudden reverse of thy fortune. Or a fire may come down 
from heaven, and devour thee along with thy five myriads 
of ducats.” Here it will at once be seen how cleverly the 
author uses fur his own purpose certain phrases found in 
the second chapter of 2 Kings, in connexion with the prophet 
Elijah, and how striking the play on the word Twn is. 

As this peculiar mode of composition is a marked feature 
in the whole phy “n3, a few more examples, having, how- 
ever, a somewhat different form, may be given here for the 
sake of illustration. In Chapter IV we read as follows?: 

‘Thy longings in sooth are but passion and lust, 
Thy strength sinks asunder like crumbling light dust; 
Thy treasures, like thorns, are surrounded with stings, 


And thy most lovely possessions but worthless things. 
Thy pride is enkindled like flames in the night, 
Thy riches, like insects, soon hasten their flight.” 


And again, in Chapter XI, the author gives the following 
description of the four seasons of the year?: 


“The lovely Spring gives me no peace, 
For constant cares disturb my ease. 
The Summer, too, is full of pain, 
Its glow and heat are but my bane. 
The Autumn has no charms for me, 
From cold and ills I ne’er am free. 
When Winter brings its snow and frost, 
Oh, then I am undone and lost.” 
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Another conspicuous feature of the ny “2 is its frequent 
use of poetical metaphors, which the author employs with 
great aptitude and force. The eighth chapter of the book 
in question, beginning with the words yi oD’ Sana, may 
fitly serve as an illustration of this, and the following free 
English translation of it will afford the reader at the same 
time an insight into the general contents of the whole poem. 
It runs as follows: 

“The world is as a boisterous sea of immense depth and 
width, and Time forms a fragile bridge built over it. The 
upper end thereof is fastened to the ground by means of 
weak ropes, and its lower end leads to a place which 
is shone upon by the rays of the divine light, emanating 
from God's majesty. The breadth of the bridge is but one 
short span, and has no lattice work to afford protection 
from falling over it. Over this narrow path thou, O son 
of man, art compelled constantly to go, and notwithstanding 
all thy might and glory, thou canst not turn either to the 
right or to the left. Now, threatened as thou art on both 
sides with death and destruction, how canst thou sustain 
thy ordinary courage, and how can thy hands remain firm ? 
In vain dost thou pride thyself on the possession of vast 
treasures obtained by thee by vileness and wickedness ; 
for of what avail are they to thee when the sea rises, and 
rages, and foams, thus threatening to wreck the little hut 
wherein thou livest [meaning the body]? Canst thou boast 
to be able to calm and subdue its powerful waves, or willest 
thou try to fight against them? Intoxicated with the wine 
of thy vanity, thou art pushed hither and thither, until 
thou sinkest into the mighty abyss; and tossed about from 
deep to deep, thou wilt at last submerge into the foaming 
surge, and no one will bring thee up to life again.” 

The ninth and eleventh chapters of the py “na contain 
some passages which refer to the author’s own sufferings, 
caused to him by the aforementioned expulsion of the Jews 
from France, and to the cowardice displayed on that 
occasion by some wealthy French Jews, who, in order to 
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be permitted to remain in the country, and to retain their 
earthly possessions, had embraced Christianity. How 
shamefully these renegades behaved in the face of the 
great calamity which had befallen their French co-reli- 
gionists may be seen from the following passages, which 
occur in Chapter XI. They run thus?: 


“What care they for those gloomy envoys of fate? 
They dance all the night, and they rise very late. 
Feasting they love, and high play and flirtation, 
And laughter, and pleasure, and wild dissipation. 
They look upon evil, of whatever sort, 

As a mirth-causing jest, and an innocent sport.” 


These few extracts from the ody “na, together with the 
above-given English translation of its eighth chapter, may 
suffice to convey an idea of the style and contents of the 
whole book. The latter has certainly several faults, which 
chiefly consist in the frequent use the author makes therein 
of Chaldaic and Aramaic words and phrases, a proper 
translation of which is almost impossible. Yet, on the 
whole, this little poetical composition of Yedaya deserves, 
for the sake of its many peculiarities, that honourable - 
position which has been accorded to it by general consent 
in the wide domain of Hebrew literature. 

Another small treatise, composed by the same author 
when he was eighteen years old, is one that bears the title 
of ova: dwby, and has for its subject “The Defence of 
Women.” Till about ten years ago it only existed as 
a unique MS. in the Bodleian Library ; but Dr. Neubauer 
published it for the first time in the Jubelschrift (Berlin, 
1888), issued by some friends of Zunz on the occasion of 
his celebrating his ninetieth birthday, under the title of 
nw3 ams (The Women’s Friend), This title is more appro- 
priate than the one it originally bore, for the simple reason 
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that the treatise in question was evidently written by 
Yedaya in opposition to another composed, in 1208, by the 
physician, Judah ben Sabbatai, under the title of o'w2 sow 
(The Woman-hater), in which the author's strong aversion 
to the fair sex is clearly put forth. The ow) ams, which 
Yedaya dedicated to two friends of his, viz. to Meir and 
Judah, the sons of Don Solomon Del Infanz, is written 
in rhymed prose, intermixed with a few short verses. Its 
style is rather heavy, and all that can be gathered from 
its subject-matter is this, that a certain king, called Cushan 
Rishataim, a great woman-hater, did once wage war against 
an army composed of the friends of the fair sex, and led on 
by a general named Seria. The latter ultimately defeated 
the king and his hostile troops, and, out of gratitude for 
his great victory, he himself was proclaimed king by his 
followers. Under his reign, a new and happy era opens 
for women in general, who are then wooed, and married, 
and loved more dearly than ever before, and wedded life 
is everywhere declared to be the most desirable state in 
existence. The 0'v3 37 closes with the description of 
the appearance of Judah ben Sabbatai’s ghost on earth, 
and of how it agrees with all Yedaya’s statements made 
there, with the exception of one. Every man, the ghost 
declares, ought certainly to marry once; but it would be 
the height of folly on his part if he were to enter again 
upon the matrimonial state, after his first marriage had 
turned out a failure. 

In passing, it may be mentioned that the same controversy 
about the merits and demerits of the married state was 
still carried on in the sixteenth century among some 
learned Jewish writers in Italy. Among these are most 
conspicuous: Jacob of Fano, who in his poem o237 ‘o> 
(The Shields of the Mighty), makes a strong attack on 
women, and Judah Sommo, of Portaleone, who in his 
treatise, D'w3 j30 (The Women’s Protector), which exists as 
a MS. in the Bodleian Library, presents himself as a 
champion of women. To these writers may be added 
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Messer Leon (flourished at Mantua at the end of the 
fifteenth century), who, in a commentary of his on the 
thirty-first chapter of Proverbs, seizes the opportunity of 
eulogizing the female sex in general, and a few specially 
named women in particular. Among these he also men- 
tions Laura, the lady-love of the poet Petrarch; and it is 
interesting to notice the trouble which the author takes 
in that commentary to prove that Laura was by no means 
a myth, as some writers on Petrarch consider her, but that 
she really existed in person, and was greatly distinguished 
by her exquisite beauty and grace. 

Resuming now our review of Yedaya’s literary com- 
positions, especially of those he wrote when he was still 
very young, we have to refer to a Hebrew hymn of his, 
well known under the title of joon nwpsa, the formal 
characteristic of which is this, that each word of it begins 
with the letter mem (0). Bartolocci, in his Bibliotheca 
Rabbinica, Ill, p. 7, gives the same hymn the title of 
nwd nabnn (Praise of God). This seems to have been 
Yedaya’s first literary attempt, as it is generally assumed 
that it was composed by him at the age of fourteen. His | 
father, Abraham, himself a writer of Hebrew verses of 
inferior quality, was so delighted with his son’s hymn, that 
he sang its praises in a short Hebrew quatrain. Although 
from a literary point of view, the Supplication of the 
Menmin has little to recommend it, it has passed through 
fifteen editions, and has frequently been translated into 
German, and once also into Latin by Hil. Prache, who 
published his translation at Leipsic in 1662. 

Another short composition belonging to an early period 
in Yedaya’s life is his pan 19d (The Book of Paradise), 
which was composed by him at the age of seventeen, and 
appeared for the first time in print at Constantinople in 
1517. It is divided into four chapters, each of which has 
a different heading, while the fourth chapter is again sub- 
divided into four sections. The principal subjects discussed 
in these chapters are (a) The worship of God ; (>) Friendship 
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and Enmity ; (c) The Lack of Stability in the World ; and 
(d) The Desirability of studying Science after the usual 
Devotions. From this it will be seen that Yedaya had 
already in early life displayed a taste for writing on moral, 
ethical, and philosophical themes; but this early taste was 
greatly developed in him at a later period of his life. 
After having reached his manhood, he wrote several other 
treatises of a similar description, each of which will be 
briefly noticed here. 

1. amn pwd (The Golden Tongue). This forms part of 
a commentary (existing as a-MS.) on the Agada and the 
Midrashim, and was first printed at Venice in 1599. 

2. A MS. bearing the inscription: wm) m3x naDD win 
mda max (Commentary on the Ethics of the Futhers, and 
on the Agadoth in the Talmud). 

3. mdyinna mux (An Apologetical Letter). This well- 
known and often-yuoted letter was addressed by Yedaya 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Adereth (8”2¥5), on the occasion of 
his publicly censuring the Jewish communities of the 
Provence for their occupying themselves with scientific 
studies. There a passage occurs, which throws some light 
on the author’s own enlightened ideas in reference to the 
same subject. It runs as follows: “ We cannot give up 
science ; it is as the breath of our nostrils. Even if Joshua 
would appear and forbid it, we would not obey him; for 
we have a warranty who outweighs them all, viz. Maimuni, 
who recommended it, and impressed it upon us. We are 
ready to set our goods, our children, and our lives at stake 
for it.” 

4. A Liturgical Poem. It is composed of a number of 
words, each of which begins with the letter aleph (x), and 
refers, according to Graetz?, to the sufferings endured by 
the French Jews banished from France in 1306. 

5. A Treatise on Medicine, based on a similar work 
composed by the Jewish philosopher, Ibn-Sina. 


’ Comp. Miss Liwy’s translation of Graetz’s Gesch. d. J., IV, p. 47. 
2 Gesch. d. J., VII, p. 269. 
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6. nya ana (A Treatise on Intellect). This is also based 
on another book treating of a kindred subject, and bearing 
the inscription mbaynm dwn 7p, the author of which is 
Al-Fabri. A Latin translation of the latter treatise exists 
under the title of De Intellectu et Intellecto, Venice, 1595. 

7. monn Sawa myn (Opinions on Material Intellect). 

8. qbnon ‘BNI KDA is a philosophical treatise on the 
movements of bodies, and has been quoted by Ibn-Habib 
under the title of 3K °3BA 3nd. 

g. mvosynan an> (Treatise on Consolidation). 

io. Is a MS. without any title; but judging from its 
contents, it seems to correspond with the nv3"0n nyyn 7ED, 
once quoted by the same Ibn-Habib. 

11. map ID (The Desert of Kedemoth). This is a 
commentary on the twenty-five propositions placed by 
Maimonides at the beginning of the tenth chapter of his 
O°3)3) AW. 

12. Is a Hebrew poem, having for its subject the thirteen 
articles as arranged by Maimonides. 

The authorship of the following four compositions is also 
attributed to Yedaya: 

1. A Divan, compiled by a member of the family of 
Bedaresi, and that member is, according to Luzzatto, no 
other but Yedaya. 

2. Jo myo (The Pleasures of a King) is a short treatise 
on the game of chess, and has several times appeared in 
print. 

3. Wolf, in his Bibliotheca Rabbinica, I, p. 403, attributes 
to Yedaya the authorship of a commentary on another 
commentary written by Abraham Ibn Ezra on the Book 
of Genesis, the former of which exists as a MS. in a Paris 
library. 

4. nawnn nus (A Letter of Response). This letter, which 
was published by Dr. Berliner in 1888, and copies of which 
are found in various MSS., is attributed to Yedaya by 
Bartolocci and de Rossi. 

From all hitherto said about Yedaya and his multifarious 
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writings, it will be seen that he fully deserves the recogni- 
tion accorded to him by several biographers. Indeed, his 
name will always be honourably mentioned among the host 
of other Jewish savants living during the Middle Ages, 
who, often as exiles and fugitives, and amidst all kinds of 
sufferings and deprivations, did not neglect their habitual 
researches into almost every domain of mental culture. 
Nay, in spite of the many obstacles Yedaya must have 
met with in his daily occupation, he found leisure to 
enrich Hebrew literature with a number of works which 
are even now read with some pleasure and advantage. 


J. CHOTZNER, 
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THE BURNING OF THE LAW. 


(By Rabbi Meir of Ruttenberg, Teacher of Rabbenu Asher, 
5046 = 1285.) 


Ask, is it well, O thou consumed of fire, 
With those that mourn for thee, 

That yearn to tread thy courts, that sore desire 
Thy sanctuary ; 

That panting for thy land’s sweet dust', are grieved, 
And sorrow in their souls; 

And by the flames of wasting fire bereaved, 


Mourn for thy scrolls ; 


That grope in shadow of unbroken night, 
Waiting the day to see, 

Which o'er them yet shall cast a radiance bright, 
And over thee ? 


Ask of the welfare of the man of woe, 
With breaking heart, in vain 

Lamenting ever for thine overthrow, 
And for thy pain ; 

Of him that crieth as the jackals cry, 
As owls their moaning make, 

Proclaiming bitter wailing far and nigh; 
Yea, for thy sake. 

And thou revealed amid a heav’nly fire, 
By earthly fire consumed! 

Say how the foe unscorched escaped the pyre 
Thy flames illumed! 


* Amos ii. 7. 
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How long shalt thou that art at ease abide 
In peace unknown to woe, 

While o’er my flowers, humbled from their pride, 
Thy nettles grow!? 


Thou sittest high exalted, lofty foe! 
To judge the sons of God; 

With judgments stern thou bringest them down low 
Beneath thy rod. 


Yea more, to burn the Law thou dared’st decree, 
God’s word to banish hence: 

Then blessed he who shall award to thee, 
Thy recompense *! 


Was it for this, thou Law, my Rock of old 
Gave thee with flames begirt, 

That in thine after days should fire seize hold 
Upon thy skirt? 


O Sinai! was it then for this God chose 
Thy mount of modest height, 

Rejecting statelier, while on thee arose 
His glorious light? 


Wast thou an omen that from noble state 
The Law should lowly be? 

And lo! a parable will I relate 
Befitting thee. 


"Tis of a king I mnuse, who sat before 
The banquet of his son, : 

And wept: for ’mid the mirth he death foresaw ; 
Thus thou hast done. 


Cast off thy robe; in sackcloth folds of night, 
O Sinai! cover thee ; 

Don widow's garb, discard thy raiment bright 
Of royalty. 


1 Prov. xxiv. 31. 2 Ps, cxxxvii. 8, 
VOL. VIII. Ff 
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Lo, I will weep for thee until my tears 
Swell as a stream and flow 

Unto the graves where thy two princely seers 
Sleep calm below. 


Moses, and Aaron on the Mount of Hor; 
I will of them inquire: 

Is there another to replace this Law 
Devoured of fire? 


O thou third month most sacred! woe is me 
For treason of the fourth, 

Which dimmed the sacred light that shone from thee 
And kindled wrath ; 


And brake the tablets, yea, and still did rage: 
And lo, the Law is burnt! 

Ye sinful! is not this the twofold wage 
Which ye have earnt'? 


Dismay hath seized upon my soul; how then 
Can food be sweet to me, 

When, O thou Law! I have beheld base men 
Destroying thee ? 


They cast thee out as one despised, and burn 
The wealth of God Most High; 

They that from thine assembly thou would’st spurn 
From drawing nigh. 


I cannot pass along the highway more, 
Nor seek thy ways forlorn; 

How do thy paths their loneliness deplore, 
Lo! how they mourn! 


With wine, as honey to my mouth, ’tis sweet 
To mix my tears like rain ; 

Yea, and ’tis pleasant to my shackled feet 
To bear thy chain. 


1 Tsa. xl. 2. 
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Ah! sweet ’twould be unto mine eyes, alway, 
Waters of tears to pour, 

To sob and drench thy sacred robes, till they 
Could hold no more. 


But lo! my tears are dried, when, fast outpoured, 
They down my cheeks are shed ; 

Scorched by the fire within: because thy Lord 
Hath turned and sped. 


Taking his holy treasure’, he hath made 
His journey far away ” ; 

And with him hath not thy protecting shade 
Vanished for aye? 


Yea, I am desolate and sore bereft, 
Lo! a forsaken one: 

Like a sole beacon on a mountain left °, 
A tower alone 


I hear the voice of singers now no more, 


Silence their song hath bound, 
For broken are the strings on harps of yore, 
Viols of sweet sound. 


In sackeloth I will clothe, and sable band, 
For well-beloved by me 

Were they whose lives were many as the sand, 
The slain of thee. 


I am astonied that the day's fair light 
Yet shineth brilliantly 

On all things; but is ever dark as night 
To me and thee. 


Call with a bitter cry to God above 
Of anguish and of pain: 

Ah! that he would remember yet his love, 
His troth of eigne*! 


' Prov. vii. 20. 2 Prov. vii. 19. 3 Isa. xxx. 17. * Jer. ii. 2. 
Ff2 
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Gird on the sackcloth of thy misery 
For that devouring fire, 

Which went forth ravenous, degrading thee 
To ruins dire. 


Even as when thy Rock afflicted thee 
He will assuage thy woe, 

And turn again the tribes’ captivity 
And raise the low. 


Yet shalt thou wear thy scarlet raiment choice 
And sound the timbrels high, 

And glad amid the dancers shalt rejoice, 
With joyful cry. 


My heart shall be uplifted on the day 
Thy Rock shall be thy light, 

When he shall make thy gloom to pass away, 
Thy darkness bright. 


Niva Davis. 
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INEDITED CHAPTERS OF JEHUDAH HADASSI’S 
“ESHKOL HAKKOFER.” 


THE editors of the Eshkol Hakkofer (Goslow, 1835) 
entirely omitted the chapters (Alph. 98 partly, 99, and 100 
partly) directed against Christianity. The detailed table of 
contents by Kaleb Afendopolo, heading the book, also fails 
to mention the chapters in question, and says instead, with 
significant brevity (p. 30), "1025 Swana ‘pr oy sma xpbe. 
The Vienna manuscript of the Hshkol Hakkofer offers 
a possibility of supplementing the deficiency in this im- 
portant work; and the passages fully deserve to be 
published. They are an interesting specimen of contro- 
versial literature, and fittingly complement analogous 
passages in Qirgisdni’s Sketch of the Jewish Sects, recently 
edited by Dr. Harkavy'. I content myself with repro- 
ducing here the text according to the Vienna manuscript, 
adding only a few explanations and indications of 
sources. 

The editors of the Hshkol Hakkofer commenced their 
omissions already at the second half of the g8th alphabet, 
which contains the commencement of the controversy 
against Christianity. (See my note, Monatsscnrift, 40. Jhrg., 
p- 123, where M must be corrected into 3). That which 
in the edited copy now forms the conclusion of the 98th 
alphabet, is in reality the conclusion of the rooth. The 
second half of the 98th alphabet runs as follows (Vienna 
MS. 64a): : 


1 See Jewish QuaRTERLY Review, VII, 704. 
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‘oor MA DA TY Dey jf) 
yminavan vdyny ods oy 2m xDD Nan Wwe oAywA OM nT mip 
NIT SNA EPA A 7D) ON AD ON Ine ‘A AY ymbam 
ep my oA 3 PID ws wad) pan a Na mide apy Sho 
‘> DT YN Ma! IND om onwdy yer yD. NN INDSN ANT 
ynV3 aM IND. or Aydind AM AN w= wad inn 37 

STN vany DYywrD “anim ABydt IM ODN ODT WTR 
pbs OUNSt* AnD paras xy DMD mde os mbps) mAs ayn wy" 
‘mma yo Sxewaap 72 yend pasts obwe sm op ny sina dn 
dynos mdea ySy pes eM AM AMAR we wpm’ nan tad Sax 
4) DYoy aan pe Ses px ancy “Sy en yea xd abbr 

.69nda px va ‘n> WTP PR and 
own onde ist wen: Penyd wom oan omden obo yay wy 
pm wa ond wx p33 tytd wtwd ‘a pee pAb me + InN 
xdw pow ‘n dy pyxanod nies awa wad onan 3 pin? Sano nya 
smgon wer dy men wen dy See annem nde iaen + Inns 
sy poayes aby nays$ pay propa na adyn pin toynd 


spn Sx nes ana mdp wen wera? py ond pron adxs ier 
xx pox pn Se Sysbega ain ade ttn pn Se “one ade ome 


1 So far the edition, p. 42a, line 20. 

2 Ps. xciv. 20. % See JEwIsH QuARTERLY REVIEW, V, 143. 

* Job xxxiv. 10, 5 Deut. xxxiii. 20, * x Sam. ii. 2. 

7 Ps. cx. 1. Comp. Ev. Matt. xxvi. 63; Acta Apostolorum, ii. 34. 

* Hosea ix. 12. The Christian interpretation of the verse mentioned 
here read ‘a “‘my flesh,” and saw in it an allusion to the incarnation 
of the deity. 

* Gen. xlvii.31. The Septuagint reads ne) instead of 1HD7, and the 
Christian apologists had early based the worship of the cross on 
this reading, according to which Jacob inclines himself before the cross- 
shaped staff. Compare Siegfried, Festrede zur akademischen Preisvertheilung, 
am 15 Juni, 1895, Jena, p. 13 sq. 

1 Amos V. 7. 

" Hadassi explains here, that the exegetical method of the Christian 
commentators, as shown by the passages he cites, is on a par with the 
exegetical methods of the teachers of tradition (“‘thy Shepherds”), who, 
by means of the formula “pn 5x, interpret words of the text according 
to a reading different from the Masoretic. 

Bab. Talm., Rosch Haschana, 24 a. 13 Sukka, 35 b. 
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Sy na ond sa poy spn wwe ap Spay mina abso ovr ‘yea 
PX PPM DYpPInA NA+ Imda n> oOY¥M INT NN PN ovyn + Porps 
mo pron Fora xd orp * ponyds 75 wna Aan Spy oransn 
spy da nord tomiad Sowan omy many nor: pryd mon ayn 
pas ‘a my xd see Ses 

fab pees pIONA* OATS OMT py SAneyds 823 O2 Ney NAN 
imeyor nds ny * OAR Dw YIWNA “IMyD ZoMED 
eos wna ox '> wed > owe ow “nym 

manwor Ad) winnen $5 *>* my onneaD oma $45 non net 
yam nmiyy son ona am awdy ow ow oxy orendm mxipp 1 ev 
mwy xd ans ppnr An jain) * mywnbdr mio y> yp y> OVE nyt 
Sma pay ways) sina xdm + mynndy mynd oa prensa oy 2p3 
msay mo md ION ANTI NNO Tn 8d) IN TT OY 
jodi 

aoety ‘0 Dna wets DWE * pow. Hd Sy NON OM “oroInDds 75 


1 Genesis Rabba, ch. i. 3 Isa. x. 1. 3 Ezek. xx. 25. 

* Isa. xliv. 18. 5 Isa, xliv. 20. 

® Alsifatija. The followers of the doctrine of the divine attributes. 
Hadassi follows here the Karaite philosopher of religion, Joseph Al-Basir, 
who connects this doctrine of the attributes with the Christian doctrine 
of the persons in the deity. See P. F. Frankl, Ein mutazilitischer Kalam 
aus dem 10 Jahrhundert (Vienna, 1872). Comp. Kaufmann, Geschichte der 
Attributenlehre, p. 37. 

7 py (= Arab. nxpy, AXzN), attributes, See Frankl, l.c., p. 54, line 3: 
PD NIM py. 

8 yayn. An Arabism for 1x (contents), frequently used by Hadassi. 

® About the four essential attributes, see especially, Maimuni, More 
Nebuchim, I, c. 53, 56. 

10 Dan. iv. 32. 
- 4 This passage is particularly difficult; so are the following sections 
that belong to it, and the abbreviations at the end of section 7. At all 
events c”D1205x must be read instead of ovoiodx, as Dr. Schreiner of 
Berlin rightly conjectured, the Magii, the followers of the Zend 
religion; and p2wn is only a false punctuation of the word which is 
corrupted from jtwn. yew is the devil, the Angramainyus (Ahriman) 
of the Magii. Hadassi himself speaks at the end of the 95th alphabet 
(p. 40 b, 1. 10 from below) of ovtindx m7 123 and their jew. In Albasir’s 
Muhtawi there is a chapter which deals with Christians and Sifatites, 
as also of Manichees and the followers of the Gnostic Bardes&ni ; it 
contains also a chapter about the Magii, commencing with the words 
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[we DwYO OA powa * pwe wring xd NOIP NAT PRD NOP AIA 

eDPAON Dw BMY Da RD 

1) mwas dea yas wn wR win xd potpA pow nyt eT 
an”ay insvdo nen aeny ony wads Sy mway pas oype 

opr by yn A’yo din’”E> 

DNTIY INN TONY Dy) DIY ANT DION Da) AY wow dA TT 
Soa + omy 593 pans ods mweyd mdi ayyn omy awn enan 

STAN MYTAIM MNP. 

ya ndy min atm on sy sat ovyoyns on DYP'IND DY Jo O2 
ANS MID DANI PN YD AMM NID b> ITD AYN AYN Yow 
ovdyoy oysyyn on ‘> oyna idx '3 Sara ww ADSM nyt Dye ww 

SIND DY 

on > xox maya ond senna d+ padss onan on ox 93 yw 
sped ornyna paxn ons swan nbd nbd ond pr ona 
quod oN 821 Rw wD yor' 7295 nosna San pmnan 
Tew 


~~) 

awe as abwonm ayya vos awa obya nn ay xa qadp voy 
ymmayS NIM DIN ID NITY NM] pD yee NAD OMNIA DMI 
spas py men nenby pepe + ada omyn 


The ggth alphabet runs as follows: 2 
oan ovine ods od day nny ov dint ppnow ny onwa jos 
‘nom oy mmy winnie win 53 1D wh prs bon oy oy 

a ae 

adam yp means mews wm * Sa 2mepy 1d we etn 55 oa ny 1. 
SS sow wr andy ow xd mom ana qaa1* dan mien ntbdins 

“qnad ‘7 san Ans ans) 

sora Sea mde > pw an bxd pine p*dxyow no °pl 


PATH PNAcde Psd ROwoe JR ondyp pow cindex xowp. The observation 
about the Muhtawi I also owe to Dr. Schreiner. He may perhaps succeed 
in elucidating the other difficulties of the whole passage. 

1 Prov. xxvi. 9. 

* wo = Mp» accident. Comp. previous alphabet, end of section 1. 

* Ps, exxi. 4. * Neh. ix. 6. 

5’ The controversy against Islam commences here, turned chiefly 
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ov ye cessy mbens popy 72 me py sw moe ini omann 
mbox Sw ona sey onaa xd moss po Je D>xyoen ars 

opm waa AYN nwE yoAdy ews ye 

ndvory aay mir day mynnwad ond row orndy 52) news mint 
xd opm * ynsn mad nana ony ena pst So name 

spony nytd * ann ow : 

nin adm voy many N32 NON nad Anda) neva py NT 
san ina *sy> my may ‘A ANY and *2in's poRs Md. ‘a 

epodwyd ‘top abs : 

Seyow 92 Nw yD payne. * NT Dy xT pPpat mad xd ‘nad 

pied Aadany vsyna wa xdy yt xd + oa oy : 

5 wea ony? fay ara tax indy Syn sy one om ont 
man $x payem oespnyn on pa a men nin omby 
DND IDIDY YIM TaDyAMy ppym nn wa dow NI INN INN 
pas %n 


against the assumption, that God had changed through Muhammed the 
law formerly given to Israel (Abrogation). 

' This passage is meant by Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische 
Litteratur, p. 308. 

? Moses (Num. xii. 7). 3 Ps, xix. Io. ‘4 Isa. xl. 8. 

®° In this passage and the following the controversy is directed at 
the same time against Islam and Christianity. 

® Dan. ii. 42. 7 Ps, Ixxxii. 5. 8 Dan. xi. 27. 

® Isaiah Ixvi. 17. Hadassi sees in this verse an allusion to Christians 
and Muhammedans, as does also the anonymous author from whose 
work a rather lengthy fragment is given by Pinsker (Likkute Kadmonijoth, 
II, 95-97), including the following explanation: ())2ww on oOwWnN 
DTP oOOrD ‘A Wed CNT WwR To OF OF ONALOM ANDIEA ND ID WIP 
comin. Thus the word owipnn7 is taken to allude to the sanctity of 
baptism, and c»mzn7 to the five daily purifications of the Muhammedans. 
Respecting this, see Steinschneider, Polemische und apologetische Litteratur, 
Pp. 330, note 45. Steinschneider incorrectly takes the words ‘nz wp NoN'w 
manic 2 to refer to ‘Christian saints.’ The words mean rather 
that the Christians say: N.N. (whosoever is baptized) becomes holy 
by the water of baptism. Steinschneider refers also to this section of 
Hadassi’s Eshkol Hakkofer, but quotes incorrectly tor instead of 99 
(also p. 308, 1. 22). He also says incorrectly that Hadassi takes the 
two expressions (O1722mM owipnen) to refer to the Ishmaelites. But 
the context shows that he also means Christians and Muhammedans, 
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Wek OO IMA IMwyI MMA gerd OM Hasse WM WET 
DAD AID AT ONIN ‘ps * Minn ney mn ETON DY NyDD\p3 

Te pp ww maa wm 3” " 

*2ybyo nin woynd eo Joy wyMD 22 TMI NIA ys OND 
IT Wwe ToND Pom OF AMD Wwe Dd DIM > 1D MIA I 
py ty Spd poo enayd ja wird yn mind 17 ont aya + 1SSm1 

perm 

WITT PY DIM |PIND we MeN 1D * ADM AIPA 3 AN WN 
+ pnd yada en pon’ py ID Ow Ad An adnnn 

STPITE MON I AWD BAIA DA TNT 

wn wea id pdm mam pana pony anes Sy 3513 93 Nd 
syd nmaina tA Ya) xnows ons Sy oD OP ADD 
Sry yy idan gy”) aban ee See ew pyd or anind wpa 
Sew sper spa obs na xd doen ine ana onnasa pom 

py s 

*ymyynn qbon sppenp maa msbon de ma abs 55 nen $59 


pA yA VOD NT pyoy van yn widnp son Siew NaN Ipy 
Jponyd pop 


? These are the Rabbanites, who admit that Jesus had done miracles 
by means of the name of God. See Qirqisani ed. Harkavy), p. 305, line 5. 

2 Dan. xi. 14. 

8 Ezravii.26. Qirqisani (ibid., line 5) mentions the opinion of Benjamin 
Nehawendi, according to which Dan. xi. 14 (‘Joy ‘3 %22)) refers to five 
pseudo-prophets, including Jesus. See also the commentary of Saadya 
(the younger) to Daniel, 1.c., and Maimini, Iggereth Téman, p. I9 (ed. 
Holub) ; yap, I, 5a. 

* See Qirqisani, ib., line g: xb pR2 Dye’ PR Prory OMMND parpde pO Op NON 
NOMI PY PIS ID ANID RI NIN ATONE. 

® Qirqisini, in the short chapter on the Sadducees (p. 304), mentions 
that Christians prohibited divorce altogether. 

© This is the exposition of that which is to be read in Qirqisani as 
the continuation of the passage quoted: 7 xo2 Map cn porate MIPS 
Om) PT wa DoD pr Onp Nwwx Ws. 

7 See Qirqisini, 306, 24 sqq. and 307 sqq. from David Ammuqammas. 
Hadassi has combined both passages in such a manner as to produce 
the curious anachronism, as if the apostles Peter and Paul had lived 
at the time of Helena, Constantine’s mother. The designation “the 
leper” is also from Qirgisdni (yrawox prop). ; 
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ee —_ee v 
mn Bren wa temSpmse aninen nowda prwmpan mands aysed 
remap Sey msqaa ys pin wy AM Bip * Popya BINS 
pn es Awana ony yarn pm wdyp todn xen an expr 

posn on 
° 
nendy > mds siaw ve Sy ovryer pavtndms naman 52) abs ovntd 


xin ovo «mde INN Hy OF ANN my 73) 3N OA Bp 
SPRD ONY mwnn 

DION NT Wap DY wen RPOp Me NYIW raNs1 Md 1D we ON 
sy vers qoby neopan Sy mds pad ww ne opr on + onyd 
‘mya ons on om * menn ww ind oA nD 
Se stam * mad maads + mownd nexn pins oppo Poms 
ave pnw xd ppm ianay wapr * meds enandy sypsnd inn ‘oom 
pas nna xd 


2 This is the transcription of EvayyéAu. 

? These data are certainly also taken from Qirqisini, but the MS. from 
which Harkavy edited is defective. According to it Matthew was an 
tmmapxos (or umapxos), Mark a fisher from the lake of Tiberias, Luke 
a physician (see Epistle to the Colossians iv. 14), and pupil of Paul; 
nothing is said about John. 

3 pypx, as designation of the three persons assumed by Christianity 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, occurs also later in section 4, 
Hadassi understands by it the expression p2yx = elxév, cixdnov, 
image, a word frequently occurring in the Midrashic literature. (See 
Levy, Worterbuch, I, 70.) According to Frankl, l.c., p. 28, Joseph 
Albasir, Hadassi’s authority, designates the three persons of the Trinity 
as elxédves. In Albasir’s Hebrew text, communicated by Frankl, p. 52, 
we read D°27pRoR DOAN. It is this word which Frankl transcribes 
as elxdves, But we may assume almost with certainty that the original 
Arabic text had o2~psxdx, i.e. the well-known and customary Arabic 
designation of the Trinity (taken from the Syriac); in the singular 
cipaos. The translator of Joseph Albasir’s Arabic work, who knew 
Greek, read cxpxdx, and took it perhaps as eixéves. This was also done 
by Hadassi, whose p2rpx is verbally still more like Oxxpr, » having 
been mistaken for x, and 0 interchanged with 3. My conjecture, that 
Albasir had written ouw;pNby, is confirmed by Qirqisini, who (p. 305, 
1, 21) says in so many words: AAA Ime Mi Meade PR porr crix py 
Dep ; and then further (line 22 f.); we iD pRowp JANES OUP MidKD 
Duapr AAdyh. Comp. ib., 306, 8. 

* In margin, jy pr ‘72 Iw OEM pr proro mwa $’s 93. 

5 Plural of pv: pr, the transcription of Evangelium. The glossator 
interprets the writing }*1 px from pr, 1 Sam. xv. 23. 
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mn mbay on bax oan max px adam: nya '> 23 nox MD 
syn worn myo 2S_ ayn ein'n yo Tox 797 55 rena: Imp 
spay mir Says mse mixzoy amo mddyn aby arm apnay py 
TN 
7’y Sypiny ayy ony ya ase * “a nina xdy ond wap omy pny 
mevnyn ymime 527° ye233 maw wh nan NInw Tay Mow 
’m yen teaa xd om my doy omeas oye moan ond ww 
epoyd pins ons a 
°o 

penpan mo * (7) Tay ars oN + taymd mena nny 5) od Db 
avn nay myo aden na myers sasnad Sa nso wwdn 
yap mower Miyy TWN) * IJa200 TIN) EATIPD PNY wT DY wIM 
Dw> PAN Ww Dy MVE MIND * “pea UB By phen pow DD 
pn oawy ano map wy ods: men onde mw ae 

JPNIII MN Ty | API na wapna EE ONT on 
ny xd qe xvbye po DED DLA WI pM pin wap) nt 
spy 32 7yyyon pen waeoenp jor mxw2d) 3225 ons owe 
* DON DT WN ANPTAS Ox ora mA Sandy + mda vader 
say Sanwa ix Nyio2 ‘m2 pas pedo yen ons ON 1D DAM PN 
PANS WHO) INA pans yay py jpn omenn apy yd me yand 
sim mds 33oqen adyo yaw 727 xyem) piper wa mann od qx 
Sap wanenp nt ovepn S55) ew wn 525 sin wrtp) ins 
nytd nosdy adya pond Snnm pinm sinn masn pednn nat 
ypimy Ywoyn wwe on Abs + ondydy ordyad moa ara aya + ons 

Sposn new nyvys pond ns wap) 

’ See Qirqgisani, 305, 17: JR POYP CM * OPH PENINN IT NON PIN PR OPN 
DYON WT NN) NadNd ND WT Od mabayno dx AdogdN) OWSdN NIT. 

? Qirgisani, ib., line 18; pxvmdx yoni poor 2 Aina DoaNDdx pO NW OW On 
yobx ON Apabe yo. 

5 Ibid., 306, 1-3. 

* Instead of Twit7, just as ANDDA TM (above, section 2) for WIT ™M. 

* The Bishops of Syria and Greece. 

® The 318 fathers of the Council of Nicaea, wor = oi marpes, 
See Qirgisani, 306, 29, 33. 

7 See above, section >. 

* An interesting version of the discovery of the cross at the time of Con- 
stantine, according to which it was a machination of a Jewish apostate. 
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pmiayso) oAMpDD vn dns om ws * DMyD nD on Nw? 
pouin w onmoww paxyde nt myoo om oye bey oman 
Sqndya pat 

nm mann om? xin pve nendy na”’pn vo Jo nds po bem 
Seay aot e505 pnp ea samy ote 325 ws aya ait nD an 
Seow nyt3 

syayay D'ASN TN PO AMS ASA We NAD OD The a Se aa wD 

Sanna swaa sd) oD jaa ND DID) DWT OT andyn | 
pods 

+aapa pps op exdwn ovar + saps ney adya wnayay nnn ar 
pads pare pos aw pnw adyy 


The rooth alphabet runs as follows: 
NP 
° 
np nynndy oda med sna anna ¢ on or noxdnd px mds 
eombyd ‘an. sim MN NNT DANII} ON OAD Jo Dyn 
Sposa mynd. Daw) NI INIT 


° 

merdn mdam pp vb er ass nna nyy wore dy na ie wn 5sw 
SPD nymas ap ney ady2 ar Sy. + nym any man 

°o 

zap wapidy erorar endna symden yands aq any ny ms 





1 Hadassi commits here a sad blunder. The contents of this section 
refer to Qirqisini, who reports (after David Almukammas): noxp 
12 ON MEST NOIR AmndR Paw JR PoyP om. Wye FecNd. po pany 
won) pancds Pred Amaewo anid amend vids 07 oma wio oy Dor 
IANO DI OM CAD Popo uN NO Pp ends amein woe AP omINy BT pws 
paxzox. The translation of this is: ‘The newer Christian philosophers 
assert that the laws of the Thorah had been given to the children of 
Israel in wrath. They were pleased with the laws, because they were 
similar to those of the Sabians. This had its origin in the fact that 
the Israelites had adopted the tenets of the Egyptians, because they 
lived among them. But the doctrines of the Egyptians are a variety 
of those of the Sabians.” Hadassi misunderstood in this way, as if 
Jesus had taken his doctrines from the Egyptians, which were based 
upon those of the Sabians. And this he amalgamates with the notion 
of the magical knowledge of Jesus, already before méntioned by him 
and referred to a Talmudic source. 

2 These last two sections contain an exposition of the Christian dogmas 
of the redeemer, 
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syne sma yma orn Syn yy seyry xm ann BONN CAND 
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8) one Sax ont xd) max ys xd wR Nn NON wiPID Mw 
DTD ‘nee ew nd soe we aw Jxdon 373 May wpA AN 
*mayns qedon raw '> MNT wR DAMA Np ty’ pwns Joy /n 
MID mee Maynad newex HOY MevaD Awa. omMaII Now bax 
yoo) AION nya Ops myT xda Sy Nan yern ANNA IM 
*47annop DypHs 7a DIN Jon OYA jos wr Aaa thy + Mayns 
* Seman sypdnay onyy nosna ow Sans snp an pMyDs 
yw miapyn Sa eye ad va magna va pom xd wx da Sax 

pnb ’ 

awe posno ines nt eyad adsn prepa $$> apnys mp wd 
yD? PR) yap? wInyr vynsD wynn min oo pind ydy enya 
mo my San wnstay minsn $55) msn we * qeny wan 595 aon 
D233 YNID PR AN DAD OI eden ow NIN DY OMIIND DD DT 
anvem pon Sapy apy enn awa wadr pasta ANA Oma 
myn awy? adv own nee wnasd yd dap abs 55 pen * pan 
pron mynn any sy ‘> ods was xd qast+ pAmad min whys 
ara) tpw Say areyy Arseny mim pow to77 dy maaan mbm perym 
povn ain xda ny xdye mes oda on mem 25 nen 
‘3 ov om * pnd ww ons Sy ava pen Zambdsdoy xb mows nen 


’ See QirqisAni, 307, 6 ff Comp. Matt. i. 1-16; Luke iii. 23-38. 

? Neither in Mark nor in John occurs such a manifestation of the 
angel to Mary; these gospels do not contain the history of Jesus’ 
nativity. 

8 Nazareth. Kalir (naw mx in the Ritual of the 9th of Ab) has 
also my: In the New Testament the reading vacillates between 
Na(apér and Na(apar. 

* Luke ii. 7. 

5 Hadassi combines here the narrative of the New Testament about 
the flight to Egypt (Matt. ii. 13) with the afore-mentioned assumption 
that Jesus had been a disciple of Egyptian wisdom. 

® See Job vii. 5. T 1 Kings viii. 27. 
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padi wna Pew mn ‘A NAD NID OX MAY “yd NMA 
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PROAN OM NYAYD DIN 22 TNwD OT Twa aI dow Sy wy 
pmixd ind wwe meypsd nyd mop pawn pt ps o> omaT3 
on awa Soy pn pa minnen ody oy sino 1d won 
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spas tee “Syn sp pay ainsy 6127 ey na oe 72 ox ods " 

MUN Nw "> DYNEND DA WN NNT I PTT WIDW INN EVD WID 
pro padsn wo yd Sy cnoyy a”y wovax pasar * Sodys on 
ST NI733 AIS yw ony Anan sn 5593 + °nddsa sp DAs 
prixn ooyor yeyd Syn awy sex ny indwa rows A”’ya 


xda pbys yey nnnwa nnwn dy pox wy ins woee> 
noon a5 mo myn San at abs 551 mand sine qo sins syd 


“nyt 
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ynyNNI AMD mwyd ‘ma THD yerp 55 nnd wn xdp ads ow 
by snnden nndy ox *> awnx xd vad aan mA DNA DN Ddys 
youn “a sep yay Sse eee “ae 999 IN TY Sy yoy op n 


1 That is dywpnros. 2 Neh. ix. 6. 3 Ps, xix. 8, 10. 

‘ That is dwepidpaxros, dxaravonros. See Frankl, Monatsschrifl, 1884, p. 517. 

5 Ezek, xiv. 20. 6 Deut. xxxii. 39. 

_ 7 See above, p. 436, note 1. 

8 Hadassi alludes to the Rabbinical doctrine of the pam mi and 
pm nw. In Rabbinical literature nmw nw means the gnostic or 
manichaean doctrine of Dualism, and is, of course, combated by the Rabbis 
themselves. 

® See Erubin, 19a. 

10 See Pesachim, 119b. At the meal given by God to the pious in 
the world to come, the blessing is pronounced by David (after Ps. exvi. 13). 
Jalkut to Isaiah xxvi. 2 (from a Midrash, ef. Elijahu zita, c. 20): the 
power of Amen to rescue from hell. 

M Tsa. Ixv. 6. 
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1 Mal. iii. 16. 2 Jer. xxxii. 19. 3 Dan. xii. 2. 

* Mal. iii. 21. 5 Dan. xii. 3. ® See Mal. iii. 14. 

7 Isa. iii. ro. § Isa. iii. 11. 9 Isa. Ixvi. 24. 

© Ezek. xx. 32. 1 Mal. iii. 22. 2 Deut. xxxiii. 27. 
18 Jer. li. 5. 4 Tsa. lxi. 1. © Dan. ii. 21, 16 Ezek. xx. 33. 
17 Micah ii. 12. 8 Jer. xxxii. 19. 19 Prov. xxi. 30. 
% Job ix. 4. : 
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As already mentioned, the other letters of this alphabet, 
till the end, appear in the edited copy, appended as a con- 
clusion of the 98th alphabet. In the Vienna manuscript 
the next section, letter 3, commences with the words 
worpnn 125 an vex 53 Tim nxr2 32. In the printed copy, 
where the omission commences atthe middle of the letter 
2 of the g8th alphabet, this section is given as the con- 
clusion of the section 3, with the alteration of nsra 43 
into nxt, in order to make the phrase more consonant 
with the Biblical source, Job xxxvii. 1. 

* * * * * * 


That which gives the controversy of Jehudah Hadassi, 
published here for the first time*, a character of its own, 
consists in the combination of his attacks upon Christianity 
with those upon Rabbinical Judaism. In an original way, 
he considers the arbitrary interpretation of the scriptures 
applied by the Christian commentators in the interest of 
their dogmas as a counterpart of the freedom of the Agadie 
interpretation of the Bible against the Masoretic reading of 
the text (alphabet g8, section p). From an Agadic legend 
about the future world he draws the inference, that the 
Rabbanites attribute more power to a single Amen, than 
to the fulfilment of the religious law, and that they there- 
fore are in this case in touch with Christian notions 
(alphabet 100, sections D, 3). He goes even so far as to 
attribute to the Rabbanites a turbid notion of the unity 
of God, applying to the doctrine of the attribute of 
divine mercy and of divine justice the very expression 
used by the Rabbis in combating the gnostic doctrine 
of Dualism (see above, p. 441, note 8). Those sections 


? Job xii. 3. ? Isa, xliii. r1, 12. 3 Jer. xxix. 23. 

‘ The late P. F. Frankl had the intention to edit these sections 
of the Eshkol Hakkofer. See Monatsschrift, 1884, p. 517. Steinschneider, 
Polemische und Apologetische Litteratur, p. 352. 

VOL. VIII. Gg 
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also, in which Christianity and Islam are together the 
subject of his controversy (alphabet gg, sections 4, 1), claim 
special attention. But,apart from this, the polemical passage 
contains a number of interesting items, a portion of which 
only I have pointed out in my notes. Some of the former 
are not quite clear; but on the whole, Hadassi’s expositions, 
once they are dissolved from their peculiar rhymed form 
and its consequent distortions, can be followed without 
trouble. This piece of polemical literature deserves to 
occupy a place in the history of Jewish controversy 
against Christianity, both on account of the extracts it 
produces from older sources (Joseph Albasir and Qirqisani) 
and its general contents. It is remarkable that this class 
of literature owes its last great product to another Karaite, 
Isaac Troki (Chizzuk Emuna, 1594). The controversy, in 
the form as given by Hadassi, belongs to history. One 
of the editors of the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW has 
only recently given an example (J. Q. R., VIII, p. 193), 
full of candour and learning, how it is possible for 


modern Judaism to deal with Christianity without the 
unenjoyable harshness of the old controversialists. 


W. Bacuer. 


Bupapest, January, 1896. 





JOHANN REUCHLIN 


JOHANN REUCHLIN, 


THE FATHER OF THE STUDY OF HEBREW 
AMONG CHRISTIANS. 


On writing of Johann Reuchlin as the father of the 
study of Hebrew among Christians, I experience a diffi- 
culty of a peculiar nature. It would be my duty to 
confine myself to the dry, sober, and prosaic details of 
my subject; but at every step I am in danger of being 
drawn away from my immediate purpose by the many 
points of interest afforded by the personality and career 
of Johann Reuchlin. 

Every detail in the life of Reuchlin is of absorbing 
interest. Whether we look upon the greatness achieved 
by him in his luxuriant mental endowments, or upon the 
greatness thrust upon him by the unholy zeal of his 
enemies, we are equally struck by the commanding power 
of his intellect, the noble dignity of his conduct, and the 
harmony in which the various traits of his character were 
blended, so as to form an imposing and, at the same 
time, sympathetic figure. It is almost impossible to speak 
of him merely as a man who was at pains to discover the 
abstruse rules of an unknown language; to consider 
Reuchlin only in the light of a laborious grammarian 
who devoted his life to the study of ancient languages, 
and thus drew Hebrew within the circle of his investiga- 
tions. If he had been only this, I could at once commence 
discussing his books on the Hebrew language, dwelling 
upon the theories he evolved, the authorities upon whom 
they were based, the diligence bestowed by him on finding 

Gg2 
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a suitable soil for the seeds strewn, and his struggle to 
procure admission at the various seats of learning for 
his newly-discovered discipline. But he was more than 
a merely great scholar, whose thirst for knowledge would 
cause him to explore distant fields of learning. The 
motives that induced Reuchlin to plunge himself into the 
depths of Hebrew and Rabbinical lore were the outtlow 
of his peculiarly constructed mind, and of convictions that 
forced his keen sense of duty into a certain direction. 
These we must try to comprehend first. before we are able 
to judge of Reuchlin as*the father of the study of Hebrew 
in Christian Europe. 

I shall, therefore, indulge in one deviation from my 
subject, and this only for the purpose of elucidating the 
workings of Reuchlin’s mind when he determined to make 
the propagation of the study of Hebrew one of the objects 
of his life. I shall allow myself the pleasure of considering 
his convictions, both religious and philosophical, and the 
circumstances that caused him to embrace them, in order 
to understand the stimulus that impelled him to take the 
road on which we find him. I shall force myself, however 
reluctantly, to shut my eyes to the many other attractive 
phases of his career; I shall omit his struggle with vile 
but powerful opponents when he resolutely set his face 
against the desire of the latter to commit all Jewish 
books to the fire. I shall be silent upon his many 
grand achievements in other branches of learning, on his 
career as statesman, lawyer, ambassador, courtier, writer 
of comedies, and of learned works on Greek and Latin 
languages and literature. Those who wish to gather in- 
formation on these various points can refer to Ludwig 
Geiger’s biography of Reuchlin, which appeared in Leipzie 
in 1871. in English there is a life of Reuchlin, by 
F. Barham (London, 1843), which is only an imitation of 
older German books on the subject. The quarrel with the 
book-burners is described in the Life of Ulrich von Hutten 
by Strauss, translated into English by Mrs. Sturge, and in 
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an essay written by me, entitled John Pfefferkorn and the 
Batile of the Books, which appeared in the JEWISH 
QUARTERLY Review of January, 1892. An interesting 
essay on the Epistolae obscurorum virorum, from the pen 
of Sir William Hamilton, appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review of March, 1831. 

Johann Reuchlin was born in 1455, twelve years after 
Rudolph Agricola, and about ten years before Erasmus of 
Rotterdam. At that time Scholasticism was still pre- 
dominant at most Universities. It had, however, already 
commenced to totter in its struggle against Humanism, 
to whose attacks it finally succumbed. During several 
centuries the object of Scholasticism had been to harmonize 
the religious doctrines of the Church with the philosophy 
of the Ancients. It was one of the many attempts to 
amalgamate two opposite aspirations of human nature. 
Man, by his consciousness of intellectual power, claims to 
have the right and also the capability of forming a judg- 
ment upon anything and everything. On the other hand, 
the pious acquiescence in the will of a supernatural Being 
is not less an essential element in the constitution of 
human nature. Philosophy claimed to be self-sufficient, 
to be able to attain to Truth by the sole agency of the 
intellect, without positing anything, without being directed 
and guided by any other authority. But the Europe of 
the Middle Ages believed in the doctrines of the Church 
as in something which it was not only sinful but also 
absolutely absurd to deny. The question whether their 
religion was in harmony or in conflict with reason was 
not asked. They reasoned rather in this way: The teach- 
ings of the Christian Church being true, and, on the other 
hand, reason being the sole arbiter of that which was true 
or untrue, therefore there could not possibly be a conflict 
between religion and reason. It was in this way that the 
doctrines of the Church were subjected to the test of 
reason; @ major was posited which included everything, 
but not more than it was desired to prove. It was in 
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this way that the first noteworthy Scholastic philosopher, 
Johannes Scotus Erigena, understood philosophy. To him 
philosophy and religion, which latter meant true religion, 
which again meant his religion, the religion of his Church, 
were identical. When he seems to give the preference 
to reason over religion the preference is more apparent 
than real. He only ventures to do so because he is con- 
vinced that the doctrines of his religion as taught by the 
fathers of his Church are in perfect agreement with reason. 
He prefers reason because his trust in the truth of his 
religion is unbounded. 

The authorities of the Church saw a danger in this. 
They took cognizance of the violence occasionally done 
by Scotus Erigena to ecclesiastical tenets for the sake of 
bringing them in harmony with his philosophy, or rather 
the philosophy of those who preceded him. They con- 
demned his writings ; they realized that several of their 
dogmas would stand in danger of being explained away 
and losing their meaning. Later Scholastic philosophers 
were obliged to exempt certain doctrines from the ordeal 
of intellectual investigation. Albertus Magnus, Thomas 
Aquinas, Duns Scotus excluded certain dogmas of their 
Church from their philosophical speculations. This process 
was extended ; the Church narrowed more and more the 
circle within which it allowed the human intellect to 
disport itself. All theological questions of importance 
were at length excluded ; only mere trivialities, the most 
inane questions, were allowed to occupy the by no means 
small intellects that were the pride of mediaeval Scholas- 
ticism. The latter became to be neither a philosophy nor 
a theology ; it neither satisfied the cravings of the pious 
nor the demands of the intelligent. Piety and intelligence 
both rose against Scholasticism, sometimes separately, some- 
times with united efforts, till the structure of centuries 
tottered and fell never to rise again. On the one hand, 
Humanism and the science of Nature were in opposition 
to the dialectical methods and metaphysical principles of 
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Scholasticism, whilst piety endeavoured to gratify its 
spiritual longings after God and things divine by means 
of theosophical mysticism. 

The way had been indicated long ago by Scotus Erigena, 
but the seeds he had sown, and which he himself had 
received from those who preceded him, did not bear fruit 
till at last mediaeval mysticism prevailed above all in 
Germany. It was not less opposed by the Catholic Church 
than certain aspects of Scholasticism had been. The first 
and, perhaps, the greatest of the German mystics, Master 
Eckhardt, who died in 1329, was persecuted for his doc- 
trines. Eckhardt could not conceive the Deity without 
Universe and Man. His speculations were founded on the 
writings of the alleged Areopagite Dionysius and Scotus 
Erigena. Eckhardt’s theosophy was particularly congenial 
to the German mind. According to Eckhardt nothing can 
be attributed to God which could not with greater reason 
be denied him. He is everything and nothing of every- 
thing. He has no existence because he is above existence. 
In this stage God is only the Godhead, non-personal, un- 
known to himself. He can only become known to himself 
by becoming united with Nature and Form. From this 
self-conception is derived, firstly, the difference of persons 
in God as taught by the Christian Church in the doctrine 
of the Trinity; and, secondly, the revelation of God in 
a world. But he can only communicate himself; he is 
the essence of all things, he is void of all things. Things 
are only distinguished from God by nothingness. 

- I have said enough to show how to Eckhardt’s mind 
all things coincide, how the principiwm coincidentiae 
uppositorum is the leading string in his theosophical specu- 
lations. Such mysticism, rooted in the Christian dogmas, 
in Neo-Platonism, and other ancient speculations, suited 
the German mind. It was continued by others, especially 
by Nicholas Cusanus. The old idea of the harmony of 
contradictories ‘coincidentia contradictorwm) was again 


put forward by him. He held that in God coincide all 
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contrasts, even those of to be and not to be, of the finite 
and the infinite ; that in him no contradiction is contradic- 
tory, no difference exists between the infinitely great and 
the infinitely small, between absolute motion and absolute 
rest, &c., &e. 

Cusanus connected with his theosophical speculations 
the investigation of Nature and the study of mathematics. 
This new branch of cogitation and knowledge, physi- 
cal philosophy, was zealously pursued by Theophrastus 
Paracelsus, whose contemporary, Cornelius Agrippa von 
Nettesheim of Cologne, propagated theories which exercised 
an influence even two hundred years after his death. 
Agrippa was born in 1487; he was thus a younger con- 
temporary of Reuchlin, whose part he took in the latter's 
famous controversy with the book-burners of Cologne. 
Agrippa, although an ardent opponent of Scholasticism 
and writing against the occult arts, practised magic himself. 
His theories were based on previous theosophical systems 
and on the Cabbala. He distinguishes between the divine, 
the heavenly, and the elemental worlds; he speaks of the 
world soul, the influence of the stars, of sympathy and 
antipathy, and of many other points of a similar nature. 

We cannot therefore be surprised that Reuchlin, himself 
a Humanist and an opponent of Scholasticism, was a great 
admirer of the Cabbala and of Pythagoraean doctrines. 
The theosophical and theological theories of his time once 
having taken a firm hold on his convictions, he was not 
the man to rest satisfied with merely adopting them with- 
out inquiring into their origin. For Reuchlin, in whatever 
he undertook, never contented himself with a useful 
mediocrity. Although not a theologian by profession, and 
remaining to his last days a staunch adherent of the Catholic 
faith, and an opponent of that movement which ended 
in totally altering the convictions of a great portion of 
the Christian world, his personality was nevertheless of 
a decisive, though indirect, influence upon the origin and 
course of that revolt against Rome. As a lawyer he was 
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one of the most learned of his craft; as a statesman he 
showed himself a skilled and, what is more, a successful 
negotiator. Honours were showered upon him; he was 
created a Count Palatine, although he never assumed the 
title; he also held the legal profession in low esteem, as 
having only worldly interests for its object. His aspira- 
tions were of a loftier nature; he pined after truth, the 
mainspring and fountain-head of which he wished to reach. 
He refused to acquiesce in the evidence of others who 
declared a truth to emanate from a certain source. He 
would follow up for himself every stream and brooklet, 
every fall and course, to discover its origin. He pressed 
into the service of his explorations his vast achievements 
in the field of classical literature. For the same purpose 
he made himself acquainted with the philosophy of his 
time, with which, in pursuit of an impulse given by others, 
he connected the Jewish Cabbala. It was in this chase 
after truth, pure and unadulterated, that he discovered for 
Christian Europe a Hebrew and Rabbinical literature, 
which was henceforth to be an important branch of study 
at every higher seat of learning. 

But in searching for truth he firmly believed it possible 
to find it. Like all great minds he doubted; as with all 
thinkers his doubts revolved within certain limits. On 
asking then what was the truth he wished to ascertain 
we shall find that truth was to him neither more nor less 
than what it was to his contemporaries. Although he 
infinitely surpassed the latter in the means employed to 
reach the goal, yet his ultimate hopes went no farther than 
theirs. He considered as truth the religion in which he 
was brought up, and the tenets of which he would have 
held it sinful to doubt. Nor was his philosophy any other 
than that which was taught by his contemporaries. His 
peculiar notions about the occult properties of things, the 
magical forces, the harmony of contradictories and of that 
which reason declares to be impossible, sufficiently show 
that as theologian and philosopher he was neither in 
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advance of nor behind his time. If as humanist he must 
be grouped with Johann Wessel, Rudolph Agricola, 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Philip Melanchthon, he stands 
as philosopher and Christian between Nicholas Cusanus, 
who died when Reuchlin was nine years of age, and 
Agrippa von Nettesheim, who was born when Reuchlin 
had already attained the age of manhood. 

Reuchlin was of opinion that as a sincere and consistent 
Christian he could not but at the same time believe in his 
mystical tenets. His thoughts concerning the latter did 
not induce him to ask whether they were true according 
to the dictates of reason; he did not try to ascertain 
whether they were deduced from some primary and simple 
principle. With him the question was only whether they 
were or were not historically attested ; whether they could 
stand the ordeal of scrutiny by the light of what he called 
history ; whether they were in accordance with that which 
he considered to be the Christian religion. But the Chris- 
tian religion was based upon the traditions of the Jews. 
Reuchlin was persuaded that God had revealed himself 
primarily to the Jews; that every truth, religious, moral, 
scientific, had been, in the first instance, revealed to that 
people by direct divine inspiration. Whatever other 
nations could boast of in the way of knowledge and wisdom 
must have emanated from Hebrew sources; if the Greeks, 
if Pythagoras, have shown signs that they were possessed 
of treasures of wisdom, there must have been channels 
by which the stream of knowledge had been drawn from 
the Hebrew mainspring. The latter had therefore to be 
explored; the study of the Hebrew sources of knowledge 
was imperatively demanded. A knowledge of Hebrew 
and of the Rabbinical dialects was necessary, and no 
obstacles could deter Reuchlin from steadily pursuing his 
object. 

The Cabbala showed him doctrines which resembled 
those-of the supposed Areopagite, of Master Eckhardt, of 
Nicholas Cusanus, in short, of that theosophy which was 
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in his day prevalent in Germany. The Cabbala had 
nothing in common with that Scholasticism which it 
became more and more the fashion to oppose ; an opposi- 
tion in which Reuchlin took an active part. But the 
Cabbala was a Jewish theosophy; it was a wisdom that 
had been treasured up by the Jews, by the people who by 
divine interference were the bearers of everything that 
was wise. Thus the tenets of the Cabbala were in 
Reuchlin’s eyes raised at once high above the wisdom 
which the Neo-Platonists and those who followed them 
were able to teach, for the wisdom of the latter could only 
be an imitation of the superior, of the really divine wisdom 
as preserved by the Jews. In the Cabbala Reuchlin 
thought to have found the fountain-head from which all 
secular philosophy had emanated, the pure spring from 
which the turbid streams of Greek and Egyptian know- 
ledge had issued, 

But besides his theosophical views, another incentive to 
study Hebrew and the Rabbinical dialects was drawn from 
his religious convictions. Firm in his belief that the religion 
instilled in him from his infancy, the religion of the Christian 
Catholic Church, was the true religion, he endeavoured 
to find out and form for himself an opinion about the 
nature of, and the foundations on which that structure 
was based. Here again his doubts were historical and not 
metaphysical; and even these historical doubts moved 
within a narrow circle only. They stopped far short of 
an investigation of the acceptability of the doctrines taught 
by his Church; he would have considered the slightest 
doubt in that direction as rank heresy. To him it was 
the work of a bold and independent thinker to doubt the 
adopted interpretation of the Old and New Testament ; 
to doubt whether the way in which the teachings of his 
Church were brought in harmony with the text of the Bible 
was the right way. This he considered an independent, 
unprejudiced investigation of the truth, and thus the study 
of Greek and Hebrew became to him a necessary of life. 
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Now if his theosophical views led him to believe that 
all things had some occult and mysterious properties 
beyond those perceptible to the senses, no wonder that 
he was greatly struck by that doctrine of the Cabbala 
that every word, every letter, of the Hebrew Bible had 
an occult significance beyond the simple meaning of the 
text. If everything in nature had an occult meaning, how 
much more must this be the case with the words spoken 
by God himself for the purpose of revealing to man all 
things superhuman and divine? He threw himself ardently 
into that kind of speculation; and by making use of an 
unrestrained freedom of transposing and combining letters 
and their numerical values, he managed to find in the 
Hebrew Bible everything he wished to establish. This 
was a new incentive to him to study Hebrew. 

The necessity of learning Hebrew had already been felt 
by him when he was twenty years of age. At that time 
he composed a Latin dictionary, which was printed without 
his name under the title of Vocabulurius breviloquus. 
Then already he expressed himself that we must appeal 
to the Hebrew book whenever a mistake in the Old 
Testament was found. In this dictionary, which was based 
on older works, Reuchlin was under the necessity of quoting 
many a Hebrew word which he did not understand. Such 
parrot-like copying was repulsive to Reuchlin’s nature. 
It is true the translations of such words were given to 
him, but how was he to know that they were correct? He 
disliked using translations ; even if correct, he compared 
them to wine that had been poured from cask to cask. His 
resolution to master the Hebrew language was probably 
taken at an early time, but he had to wait for twelve years 
longer before he was able to gratify his wish to some extent. 
For the study of Hebrew was at that time unknown in 
Christian Europe. 

Reuchlin’s education had not been neglected; he had 
acquired the rudiments of knowledge in his native town 
of Pforzheim, where he attended the Latin school.: When 
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he was fifteen years of age he went to the University of 
Freiburg, where the attention of the court was drawn 
to him by his beautiful voice. He became one of the 
choristers, and his personal acquaintance with the Margrave 
Frederick began in a most curious way. Papal nuncios 
had been sent to the court of the Margrave, and when they 
came to take leave and to receive their dispatches, they 
were addressed by the High Chancellor. This was otherwise 
a good and clever man, but he had been born in Hechingen, 
and had transferred to his Latin the abominable German 
pronunciation of his district. He began his oration: 
“Ceilsissimus et eilustrissumus navster prainceps eintel- 
lexit,’ &c. The Italians were astonished; they did not 
understand a word. They protested not to be able to accept 
this as a dispatch. In this embarrassment some one remem- 
bered that Reuchlin, the amanuensis of the Chancellor, 
could speak pure Latin. He was called, and carried on the 
discourse in a style cultivated by practice and travelling, 
and was much admired. He became attached to the service 
of the Margrave, whom he accompanied on a journey to 
Rome in 1473. In 1474 he went to Basle. Here he met 
Lapidanus, with whom he had previously been acquainted, 
and who was now professor at Basle. Reuchlin proceeded 
to study Greek under his guidance, perfected himself in 
grammar, and read Aristotle. He eagerly grasped the 
opportunity offered him here of learning Greek from 
Andronicus Contablacas, a native of Greece. From this 
circumstance originated that which was called in the schools 
the Reuchlinian mode of pronouncing Greek. He thought 
that his teacher, being a Greek himself, ought to be an 
authority on pronunciation. It was at Basle that Reuchlin 
composed his Latin Dictionary, which was indeed compiled 
from older works, chiefly from that of Papias, and in which 
he showed already then that he was not to be a mere 
manufacturer of books, but that he promised to become an 
independent worker in the field of learning. After a few 
years he visited Paris for the second time and continued 
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his Greek studies under the Greek George Hermonymos. 
But Reuchlin, not being rich, had to work for his support. 
He selected the legal profession for his career, went to 
Orleans, where, whilst studying Roman law, he supported 
himself by teaching Greek. For this purpose he composed 
in Greek a grammar of the Greek language. Having 
received at Poitiers his diploma as Licentiate of Civil Law, 
he left France and went to Tiibingen in 1481. 

Several reasons are given for his selection of Tiibingen 
as his residence. The University at that town was renowned 
far and wide, it was near Reuchlin’s native town of 
Pforzheim, and the court of the Count of Wurtemberg was 
accessible to men of learning. But besides these allure- 
ments I cannot help thinking that there was another magnet 
that attracted him thither. This magnet was the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

There can be no doubt that already at that time he was 
bent upon studying Hebrew. But such a wish, easily as 
it was conceived, was difficult of execution. Reuchlin’s 
great contemporaries, Johann Wessel, who himself knew 
a little Hebrew, and Rudolph Agricola, rather discouraged 
him ; but this did not deter a man of Reuchlin’s persistency. 
The fact is, there were no teachers, hardly any books, and 
nothing in the shape of a grammar or dictionary accessible 
to Reuchlin. He could not employ Jews, because in a 
number of German states no Jews were permitted to dwell ; 
and some Jews thought it wrong to teach Hebrew to a non- 
Jew. Although as a good Christian he sincerely wished 
that all Jews might be induced to become Christians, 
he somehow or other felt strong dislike to the baptized 
Jews he came across. It is true the Council of Vienna had 
decreed in 1312 that chairs for Hebrew be erected in Paris, 
Oxford, Salamanca, and Boulogne, but the decree remained 
almost a dead letter. Now it happened that at the time 
when Reuchlin terminated his studies in France, there 
were in Tiibingen two theologians who had the reputation 
of knowing Hebrew, namely, Conrad Summenhardt and 
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Paul Scriptoris. When we consider the doggedness with 
which Reuchlin persisted in his determination to master 
the Hebrew language we are led to believe that the presence 
of these two men in Tiibingen was one of the inducements 
that caused Reuchlin to settle there. 

Whether these two scholars were of much use to Reuchlin 
is another question. We may safely assume that Reuchlin 
had, by his own perseverance, gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, which, infinitesimally small as it may have been, 
must have equalled, if not surpassed, that of those two 
professors. There is a circumstance which, I think, enables 
us to gauge the extent of their Hebrew knowledge. 

There lived at that time a man called Conrad Pellican, 
a clergyman, a man of learning, who became at a later 
period a friend and follower of Zwingli. From his know- 
ledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew he was called by Thomas 
Murner, in his Kirchendieb- wnd Ketzer Kalender (Calendar 
of Church Robbers and Heretics), an observant, recalcitrant 
heretic, and an apostate in three languages'. When he 
first conceived the wish of learning Hebrew he had the good 
luck of coming across a commentary of Nicholas de Lira 
to some books of the Hebrew Bible. He tries to read the 
Hebrew words by means of the Latin transcription, puts 
to memory the letters of such words, by these means learns 
the alphabet, and practises reading by the recurrence of 
the same letters in other words. After a year he obtains 
a Hebrew Bible, and composes a small grammar, “ De modo 
legendi et intelligendi Hebraea,’ which according to some 
was printed in 1503. In his autobiography he tells us that 
he was vexed at not being able to find, except in rare 
instances, the first person of the present indicative, which 
he supposed to be the stem of the verb, like in Latin, amo, 
lego, audio : “Sed ‘dolebat mihi valde non inveniri in verbis, 
nisi raro, primam personam praesentis indicativi ut est 
apud latinos thema: amo, lego, audio.” After some time 


' Conradus Pellicanus, Chronicon. ed. Riggenbach (Basle, 1877). 
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he happened to meet Reuchlin, to whom he communicated 
the difficulty, and who of course at once told him where 
to look for the roots of verbs. “Tune subridens humanis- 
simus Doctor Reuchlin dicebat, apud Hebraeos thema 
verborum non esse primam personam nec indicativi, nec 
imperativi, sed tertiain singularem praeteriti perfecti.” 
Pellican adds: “hae regula accepta exultavi in animo, 
sciens huiusmodi verbo impleta Biblia.” 

Now it is known that Pellican had been assisted in his 
work by Conrad Summenhardt and Paul Scriptoris, and 
we can conclude how unsatisfactory the knowledge of these 
two professors must have been. 

If Reuchlin had some hopes of getting information from 
them he must soon have been undeceived. He proceeded 
to pursue his studies on his own account, but with little 
success. It is true he was already in 1483 praised for his 
knowledge of Hebrew, but who can tell with how much 
justice? He had no Hebrew Bible. The first copy was 
printed in Italy in 1488 ; Reuchlin asked a friend to procure 
him a copy, but it is not known whether the latter was 
successful. 

But his craving for receiving instruction in Hebrew was — 
at length to be gratified. His master Eberhard with the 
Beard sent Reuchlin to the Emperor to obtain the latter’s 
sanction to an enlargement of his territory. It was on this 
occasion that Reuchlin and his brother were ennobled by 
the Emperor and received the dignity of Counts Palatine. 
It was on this occasion that Reuchlin became acquainted 
with the Emperor’s Jewish body physician, Jacob Jehiel 
Loans, who occupied an honoured position at the court and 
became Reuchlin’s teacher of Hebrew. Reuchlin never 
assumed the title conferred upon him by the Emperor, but 
always remained plain Johann Reuchlin ; but the acquaint- 
ance with Loans was always considered by him as one 
of the happiest events of his life. A blind man who had 
been groping in the dark for years, when by a happy 
accident the light of heaven dawned upon him, would not 
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rejoice more than Reuchlin did when the portals of the 
divine truth were widely opened before him. In the same 
year that Columbus added a new world to the one within 
whose limits mankind had been hitherto confined, Reuchlin 
disclosed to Christian Europe a new language and literature. 
Reuchlin never forgot, nor was he ever ashamed to own, 
how much he was indebted to Loans; he quotes him in 
subsequent books as “ praeceptor meus mea sententia valde 
doctus homo J. J. Loans Hebraeus,” or “ praeceptor meus 
ille J. J. Loans doctor excellens.” Eight years later, when 
he had made considerable progress in Hebrew, he writes 
to Loans a Hebrew letter, in which he informs him that 
after they had parted he had succeeded in successfully 
continuing his Hebrew studies, a fact at which his master 
no doubt would greatly rejoice. He writes: 


ppinwnn we yt nds apy 9 ort ayapdy prnnd ander onder 


qed wewd mrvxna pep yo aynad oy pep nnd Asam 
qo yoo ans oxd naw > qysnad rao ndsna nea any) sanon 


nny oon? Samy mown ony sada mwas nym veda nnbyn 
apy 9 saz td yxDIA naw o> wn wan aman pes pon 
(x Nov. 1500) .wamd dyn 23 


Now that the gates of this branch of learning were 
opened to him, he passed with gigantic strides over the 
whole field. Having successfully concluded his mission, 
he left the court loaded with honours which he little 
esteemed, and took up his residence at Heidelberg, where 
he became Agricola’s successor as keeper of the library 
of Johann Dalburg, Bishop of Worms. He also became 
councillor of Philip, Elector of the Palatinate, and chief 
censor (Zuchtmeister) of his sons. He had perfected himself 
in Hebrew, continued his Cabbalistic studies, and published 
in 1494 his work De Verbo mirifico, which contains many 
quotations, but yet does not display any particular know- 
ledge of Hebrew, as almost all quotations could be accounted 
for as having been derived from secondary sources. His 

VOL. VIII. Hh 
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wonderful word consists of the letters », 7, w, 3, 7, in which 
he blended together the Hebrew name of the Deity with 
three letters of the name yw». He ascribed many mystical 
properties to that word, which is frequently to be found on 
the title-pages of his books. At Heidelberg he wished 
to give lessons in Hebrew, but the monks prevented him. 
This need not surprise us, for they also disliked the study 
of Greek. When Reuchlin’s brother Dionysius, who had 
been educated at his expense, became magister in Tiibingen 
in 1494, he was to occupy the first chair in Greek at that 
University. But the monks put difficulties in his way. 
The Elector repeatedly writes to them to allow Dionysius 
to lecture, but it was of no use; they refused to give him 
a college room. At that time Philip’s son was to marry 
a lady who stood to him in such a degree of consanguinity 
that a papal dispensation was required. Moreover Philip 
himself was at that time excommunicated for withholding 
some revenues of the monks. Reuchlin was sent to Rome 
to set matters right. This was his third journey to Rome. 
His negotiations were again ‘successful ; but being retained 
for a whole year, he employed his time in further adding - 
to his knowledge of Hebrew by taking instruction from 
Rabbi Obadiah Sforno, who was a classical scholar, 
a physician, a philosopher, and a Cabbalist. Reuchlin, 
at the same time, tried to obtain Hebrew books. He never 
ceased learning, and even as late as 1516 he wished to take 
lessons in Chaldaean from Johann Potkin, the same who 
had instructed Petrus Galatinus, one of the most shameless 
plagiarists that ever lived’. 

Reuchlin’s work, De Rudimentis Hebraicis, appeared in 
March, 1506. He was very proud of this work, and on 
the last page he puts the verse of Horace, “exegi monu- 
mentum aere perennius.” The work is divided into three 
books. The two first contain the dictionary, and the third 

’ For the following short survey of Reuchlin’s books on Hebrew 
grammar, compare Ludwig Geiger, Life of Reuchlin, and Das Studium der 
Hebriiisehen Sprache. ‘ 
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the grammar. The dictionary is a close imitation of 
Rabbi David Kimchi’s pe-wn pp, the first edition of 
which was printed in 1480. Kimchi’s work was written 
in Rabbinical Hebrew, in a concise style. Reuchlin’s ar- 
rangement differs from that of Kimchi only in a few points. 
The words are arranged according to the roots, only that 
Kimchi places the quadralitera at the end of every letter, 
and Reuchlin embodies them between the trilitera. 
Reuchlin gives the proper nouns, which were omitted 
by Kimchi. Kimchi places the Chaldaean words of the 
Bible at the end, and Reuchlin puts them with the Hebrew 
words. Sometimes it would appear as if Reuchlin’s dic- 
tionary contained more articles than that of Kimchi; the 
fact is that he sometimes dissolves the latter’s articles 
into four, and even into six parts. The quotations are 
those of Kimchi, which Reuchlin corrects only occasionally. 
On the whole it may be said that Reuchlin closely followed 
Kimchi, although other Jewish authors are also utilized 
by him. He quotes the Massorah, which must have been 
no easy task to him, for he had to glean those enigmatical 
annotations from manuscripts. He quotes the p2132 AWN 
of Maimonides, whom he calls R. Moyses Aegyptius, the 
vino of R. Jehudah Halevy, and occasionally Nachmanides, 
Gersonides, and Cabbalistic writers. He quotes copiously 
from Rashi, who is to him ordinarius scripturae interpres. 
His quotations from Rashi he had at first hand, and not from 
Nicholas de Lira’s commentaries, for he says that if he 
were to strike out from De Lira’s works all that the latter 
had taken from Rashi, only a few pages would remain. 
He had a much higher opinion of Paulus Burgensis. Of 
the fathers of the Church he quotes Jerome most fre- 
quently ; we must not forget that he had always taken 
the latter as a sort of a model, whose life he was desirous 
of imitating. In the greater number of cases Reuchlin 
adopts his opinions, but he is sometimes surprised at his 
interpretations. Of Augustin he says once, “ Augustinus, 
nescio quo somno motus.” Not less cavalierly he treats 
Hh2 
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the Vulgate, of which he says ‘onee, “ Nescio quid blacterat,” 
and again, “ Nescio quid nostra translatio somniavit” ; and 
he complains of the many defects of that translation. He 
kept all along steadfast to a principle laid down by him 
elsewhere: “Quamquam enim Hieronymum sanctum veneror 
ut angelum et Lyram colo ut magistrum, tamen adoro veri- 
tatem ut deum.” Besides the authorities mentioned, he 
made use of the Septuagint, Symmachus, Theodotion, 
Aquila, and the Chaldaean versions. His Arabic quota- 
tions are from Kimchi; he knew no Syriac, and it is 
doubtful whether he studied Arabic at a later period. He 
illustrates some statements by examples from Greek and 
Latin, and even from German idioms. He shows hardly 
anything of Bible criticism in the modern sense of the word. 

The third part of his Rudimenta is devoted to Grammar. 
It is the first work of its kind. Reuchlin’s object is to 
help the reader to an independent and grammatically in- 
telligent reading of the Bible, and not to teach how to 
write Hebrew. He is very much afraid his readers might 
endeavour to read the Hebrew the wrong way. He there- 
fore gives the 

CANON. 


Non est liber legendus hic ceu ceteri 
Faciem sinistra dextera dorsum tene 
Et de sinistra paginas ad dexteram 
Quascumque verte. Quae Latina vides 
Legito latine, hebraea si sit insita 

A dextera legenda sunt sinistrorsum. 


And in the dedicatory epistle to his brother Dionysius 
he gives the same directions. 

The work is very elementary. As a reading exercise 
he gives the “genealogia Mariae virginis” in Hebrew. 
Strange to say, this genealogy astonished John Fisher so 
much that he asked Erasmus to inquire from Reuchlin 
whence he had taken it. He discusses the consonants and 
their properties, the vowels, diphthongs, the sw. His rules 
are ample and diffuse, he recapitulates them and inter- 
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sperses them with words of encouragement to the student. 
He analyzes every word, every syllable quoted. He treats 
on the noun and its genders and declension; on the pro- 
nouns, the numerals, the preposition ‘a when used as 
ablative. He admonishes his reader to find the root of 
every word, be it ever so compound, and illustrates this 
by showing how it would have to be done in Latin in 
the words hae inhonorificabilitudines. For the verb he 
uses as paradigms byp and pp. Instead of Kal, Piel, &c.. 
he speaks of the first, the second conjugation, &c., with their 
passive voices, and thus, assuming an active and a passive 
Hithpael, he has four conjugations with their passives. 
Their regular verb follows, then the quadralitera, the verb 
with suffixes, a short syntax, the prepositions, and, at last. 
the rule of the vav conversive as given him by Loans. 
His chief source is again Kimchi in his sm 1p. But 
he also quotes Moses Kimchi, Ibn Ezra, Ibn Ganach, and 
a 30 52w BD by Moyses Zejag. The book was really 
written by Moses Kimchi, but the MS. contained at the 
end a notice that the book had been sold to Moses Ziug, 
and Reuchlin mistook him for its author. He calls Gabirol, 
the Avicebron of the Scholastic philosophers, Moses instead 
of Solomon. On the whole it can be said that none of 
these quotations are at first hand. 

The work was not a success from a business point of 
view. In 1510 there were still 750 copies on hand. The 
bookseller Amorbach of Basle complained to Reuchlin that 
the book did not sell. Reuchlin told him to wait, in time 
he would make great profit by it, “for,” Reuchlin added, 
“if I live, the Hebrew language must come out; should 
I die, the opening is made.” 

Reuchlin had particularly turned his attention to the 
literature of the Rabbis. He wanted to obtain a copy of 
the Talmud, but without success. In 1510 he wrote that 
he would like to pay the price for a copy of the Talmud 
twice over, but he had not yet been able to obtain one. 
In 1512 he bought the treatise of j>tm2». The manuscript. 
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which is now in the library at Carlsruhe, has some notes 
from his hand. He quotes once from this treatise; his 
other quotations from the Talmud are not original. In 
the division of the Talmud he follows the mistake of some 
of his predecessors that the Talmud had four parts, the 
first treating of feasts and ceremonies, the second of herbs 
and seeds, the third of matrimonial laws, and the fourth 
of civil and criminal law. If he had ever possessed a copy 
of the whole Talmud he would certainly have corrected 
that error. 

In 1512 he published the seven so-called penitential psalms 
(vi, Xxxii, xxxviii, li, cii, exxx, exliii), with a translation and 
commentary. It was the first Hebrew text printed in 
Germany. His explanations are most elementary, and 
the book was written in such a clear and easy style 
that Sebastian Munster said at a later period that a child 
of seven might learn Hebrew from it. His authorities 
are again the Jewish authors Rashi, Ibn Ezra, the 
Kimchis, Nachmanides, and the Targumim. In Psalm li. 6 
he would fain prefer the plain meaning of the words 
jn372 ptyn jynd to the translation given in the letter to the 
Romans iii. 4. He excuses this boldness by a quotation — 
from Hieronymus, “ quod frequenter annotavimus apostolos 
et evangelistas non iisdem verbis usos esse in testamenti 
veteris exemplis quibus in propriis voluminibus conti- 
nentur.” In the dedicatory epistle to Jacob Lemp he says 
that his Rudimenta would not display their full usefulness 
as long as there were not more Hebrew Bibles to hand. 
He had hoped that a great number of Bibles or other 
Hebrew books would come to Germany, but the Emperor 
Maximilian’s wars in Italy had made it impossible. The 
Pfetferkorn braggarts had promised to print Hebrew books, 
but they did not keep their promise. Less elementary 
and diffuse was his translation and commentary of Ps. ex— 
cxiv, but the book was never printed. 

He also published in the same year a translation of the 
poem D2 myp of Joseph sans (Hyssopaeus), whom he calls 
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poetam dulcissimum, and in the preface he says that he 
had formerly thought that Hebrew was unsuitable for 
poetical composition, but that this poem had taught him 
that he had been mistaken. Ezobi’s poem has found much 
favour among Christian scholars. It was also translated 
by Mercerus, and both the original and the two translations 
were reproduced by Wolf in his Bibliotheca. 

In 1518 Reuchlin issued his work De accentibus et 
Orthographia linguae Hebraicae. When he wrote his 
commentary on the penitential psalms he was already 
thinking of writing this work. In the preface he says 
that he dedicated the book to the Cardinal Adrianus, “ to 
give the youth, bent upon studying languages, a leader 
under whose banner they would be able to fight, if need 
be, with those ferocious and rabid dogs who hated all good 
arts; against the disease and pestilence of everything old, 
against the burners of books who thirsted for the destruc- 
tion and extermination of the most ancient monuments. 
As an old man he might cease to teach elements of graminar, 
fit only for children and young people, but his zeal for the 
spread of the study of Hebrew makes him forget all objec- 
tions.” It is very rare for Reuchlin thus to allude in his 
learned books to his cruel and relentless persecutors. 

The work is divided into three books. The first book 
he calls pyy, it treats on pronunciation. Taking the root 
byp for his paradigm he gives all possible forms of words 
with indication of the yb» and ynbn; but for words with 
suffixes he takes 7pp instead of byp. Every word is ac- 
companied by a quotation from the Bible where it occurs. 
He gives the noun with all suffixes, the prepositions, some 
pronouns, the verbs with and without suffixes. 

The second book he calls ann, for the proper use of which 
he gives twenty-seven rules. He speaks of the wx and of 
the difference between po ‘y and dynw ’‘y. He calls these 
signs rhetorical accents, governing a rhetorical metre. 

1 An English translation of the “Silver Bowl” appears in the present 
number of the JEwWIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
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The third book he calls 732. He says that it was an 
ancient custom of the Hebrews to devote songs to God, 
and refers to the example of Moses. This custom had 
survived even to his days, and was a daily custom in the 
synagogue. He enumerates the accents, and translates 
their names into Latin. He then explains them, and dis- 
cusses their value. He confesses that in all this he followed 
the Rabbis. At the end he gives the tunes of each accent 
as they were and are still chanted in the synagogues. 
There is something curious in this musical transcription. 
Firstly, the notes, while written in the musical notation 
of his time, run, however, like Hebrew, from right to left. 
But in his zeal he displays an excess of lucidity which 
caused much obscurity. In the synagogue the chanting 
is done by the reader only, and there is never a chorus. 
Reuchlin thought of a performance by choristers, and 
arranged the tunes for four voices; namely, the discant 
(treble), the alto, the tenor, and the bass. Contrary to 
modern custom, the tenor contains the melody, which 
thus appears in the middle of the harmony. Moreover, the 
accents being given in the order of the “Zarka table,” the 
harmony does not always place a musical close on just 
those accents which demand it. Now I am told by the 
Rev. Francis Cohen that what happened was this. Some 
writers on mediaeval music thought, firstly, that the 
melody was contained in the discant (soprano), and not in 
the tenor; secondly, that they had to read the notes from 
left to right; and thirdly, that the latter presented one 
consecutive melody. You will not be surprised therefore 
that, after much trouble, they could make nothing of it. 

The book on the Hebrew accents was the last of 
Reuchlin’s large works. But he was not satisfied with 
learning himself, and writing books, and, having written 
them, leaving them to their fate. With him the propaga- 
tion of the study of Hebrew was the great object of his 
life. Though this study was not the cause of the bitter 
persecutions he had to undergo at the hands of the 
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firebrands of Cologne, it was used by them as a weapon 
with which to strike at him. But neither this nor 
anything else caused him to waver. He persuaded many 
students to take up the study of Hebrew. The influence 
he exercised in this direction was enormous. There were 
many who wished to learn, but the question was, how was 
it to be accomplished? The Universities were useless. In 
1510 Reuchlin petitioned the Emperor, “for the sake of 
God and the Christian faith, to effect that at every 
German University two professors of Hebrew be appointed 
for ten years, and that the Jews be compelled to lend 
Hebrew books against good securities for this purpose, till 
such a time as the Christians would provide for themselves 
printed and written books.” But ten years elapsed before 
a beginning of that kind was made. Numbers of young 
people came to Reuchlin to learn, others consulted him in 
writing on difficult points which he always was ready to 
answer. Such letters of inquiry he even received from 
monks and soldiers. Among his followers was a young 
Englishman, Richard Crokus, the author of some books, 
who wrote to him that he was always at Reuchlin’s service, 
and asked him to dedicate his next Cabbalistic work to 
John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester. John Fisher removed 
to Michael House in Cambridge, now embodied in Trinity 
College, in 1484; he was elected Master of his college 400 
years ago, in 1495. He was chaplain of Margaret, Countess 
of Richmond, the mother of Henry VII. In 1501 he 
became Doctor of Divinity, in the following year he 
was appointed Professor of Divinity, and in 1504 he 
became Bishop of Rochester. When Reuchlin was so 
bitterly persecuted by his slandering tormentors of Cologne, 
he asked Erasmus to put his case before the English 
scholars, who only knew the reports spread by his Cologne 
enemies. But Reuchlin was mistaken. The English 
scholars admired him greatly, especially Tiomas More 
and John Fisher. The latter was one of Reuchlin’s great 
admirers; he took his part in the controversy, sent him 
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tokens of esteem, admonished him to persevere, and 
expressed a wish of making a journey for the sole purpose 
of seeing Reuchlin and conversing with him. The authors 
of the L/pistolae obscurorum virorum, pretending to inveigh 
against the influx of foreign students, which, they thought, 
was flooding the University of Leipsic, thus allude to the 
aforesaid Crokus in their satirical imitation of the monkish 
dog-Latin of the day: “ Et est alius hic, qui etiam legit in 
Graeco, vocatus Richardus Crocus, et venit ex Anglia. 
Ego dixi nuper: Diabolus, venit iste ex Anglia? Ego 
credo, quod, si esset unus poeta ibi, ubi piper crescit, 
ipse etiam veniret Leiptzick.’ Crokus was a good scholar, 
and certainly did not deserve such quizzing. But we 
know that all blame contained in those epistolae was 
meant for praise. 

Obsolete as Reuchlin’s works are at the present day, his 
boast that “he had erected for himself a monument more 
imperishable than bronze” is true to the letter. He was 
as good as his word, “that the study of Hebrew must come 
out,’ and he was, after all, as he said himself, the first. 
The study of Hebrew in Christian Europe commenced with 
him, was taken up by his immediate successors, and has 
never since been relinquished. I cannot dwell on the 
vigour of his mind and his powers of application, as shown 
by the fact that he could unswervingly pursue the study of 
Hebrew, and zealously work for its propagation at a time 
when he was engaged with delicate political negotiations, 
with legal affairs, with theological and philosophical, or 
rather theosophical subjects, with the study of Greek and 
Roman authors ; at a time when he had to sustain a struggle 
of life and death against unscrupulous and influential perse- 
cutors. This struggle only would have been enough to 
weigh down the energies of any man less richly endowed 
by nature, less earnest in the fulfilment of his duties, 
than Reuchlin. As I said before, it was my duty 
to dwell on the least interesting phase of Reuchlin’s life. 
Reuchlin has many claims on the gratitude of later 
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generations, but this one portion of his activity, his 
discovery of Hebrew learning, would have been sufficient 
to secure for him the regard of posterity. It was 
through Reuchlin that Germany can boast that one of her 
children has disclosed a Hebrew and Rabbinical literature 
to Christian Europe. 

It might not have been so. If circumstances had at one 
time been more favourable, that privilege might have fallen 
to the lot of England. It will always be a cause of regret 
to every friend of learning and science, and particularly 
to a loyal and patriotic Englishman, that the vast erudition 
and patient researches of Roger Bacon were destined to 
remain without influence upon the history of civilization. 
Although naturally of quite different disposition and 
intellectual formation, yet was there much in common 
between Roger Bacon and Johann Reuchlin. Both 
of them were induced by the very same instincts to 
occupy themselves with the study of Hebrew. It is 
noteworthy that in this respect some observations made 
by Bacon and by Reuchlin are almost identical to 
the letter. Both believed in a mysterious and spiritual 
meaning of every word of the Bible beyond the one which 
appeared on the surface. Both held that all knowledge, all 
philosophy, had been revealed by God to the Jews, and was 
transferred by the latter to the other nations. Bacon held 
that Joseph had instructed the Egyptian princes and elders, 
that Moses had known the Egyptian wisdom, that Solomon 
had been the greatest philosopher, that medicine was in- 
vented by the sons of Adam and Noah. Like Reuchlin, he 
made use of Jewish instructors, he complained of the difficulty 
of getting even the most indispensable books, he complained 
of the ignorance which caused words that were in reality 
Hebrew to be derived from Latin or Greek roots. He had 
the same aversion as Reuchlin to translations, even to 
correct ones, and, almost in the same words as Reuchlin, he 
declared “that it was sweeter to drink water from the very 
source than from turbid pools, and that the wine from the 
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first vat was purer and more wholesome and of better 
quality than after it had been poured from vessel to vessel.” 
He, equally with Reuchlin, distrusted translations, even 
those translations of the Bible which enjoyed the sanction 
of his Church. He even goes so far as to charge Jerome 
with want of moral courage, which occasionally prompted 
the latter wittingly to put down an erroneous version so 
as not to irritate the crowd, who considered him a falsifier 
of the text on account of his novel translation of certain 
passages. He complains of the prevalent ignorance of 
Hebrew, and that the knowledge of that language, possessed 
by a few, was only mechanical, without any insight into 
Hebrew grammar. Bacon himself professed to be a good 
Hebrew scholar, and he asserts that he was able to teach 
Hebrew to any diligent and zealous pupil, so as to enable 
the latter to read and understand Holy Writ and the 
ancient sages, and everything appertaining to the interpre- 
tation of such writings, and all this within three days. In 
this respect Bacon differed considerably from Reuchlin, who 
said that the student commenced to master Hebrew only 
when he had reached the stage of despair and was on the 
point of throwing up the study of Hebrew as an impossible 
task. It is a pity that the Hebrew Grammar which Roger 
Bacon is supposed to have written does not now exist—if it 
ever existed. It was the fate of this wonderful man that all 
the discoveries he made in so many branches of knowledge 
should die with him, and remain without effect upon the 
development of learning. This was also the case with 
his study of Hebrew, and that which in another age and 
under different circumstances might have been brought 
about by Roger Bacon was left to be accomplished by 
Johann Reuchlin. 
S. A. Hirscu. 
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A COLLATION OF ARMENIAN TEXTS 
OF THE TESTAMENTS OF (1) JUDAH; (2) DAN; 
(3) JOSEPH; (4) BENJAMIN. 


jf B= MS. Bible of British and Foreign Bible Society. 
( Z = MS. Bible of Lord Zouche. 

V = Armenian detached MS. of XII Patriarchs in Mechi- 
tarist Library at Venice. 


THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAH. 


BZ have foll. title: Test. Iudae de fortitudine et auaritia 
et fornicatione ; but V has: Test. Iudae tertium de auaritia 


et fornicatione, sed et iustitia. 
The figures give the page and line to Sinker’s edition. 


Page 149, line 3. Et Leia mater mea. 4. avOopodroyn- 
goat. om. kai. 8. por] wept (or emi) pov. om. kai. 
10. as eidov| ofda with O. = mdoas] éoinoa (dedi) and om. 
ézoinoa in |. 11. 11. After ro war. p. add ézei xexpl 
éniaca, Kai. 12. dpcpov pov.  opdda] The versions 
render “females” as if OnAeias dypias. 13. om. Kai 
muaoas and read xatadaBov. After nucpwoa add ra aya 
(oa eOnpevoa xeupi pov, cal, After Agovra add woddAd«ts. 
14. dpxov | “ursumque.” 15. €k TOV Kpnuverv.  dinorrovr | 
“T slew.” 17. om. é” T@ Tpéxew pe.  KaTeomdpata 
avtov] “having smitten it, I scattered its bones.” After 
mapdadts add mov. 19. éppayn] ebpéOn (+7) mapdadis BZ 
only) payeioa. apa veu.| veu. év dpe. 20. kpatnoas w. O. 
22. HAOev 6 Bacirevs .., . TEOwpaxiopévos. 23. pdvos ip 
kal dpapov. 
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P. 150. 1. Sovp] Covp or rovp. 2. Tagové] rév 
Tadiov. 3. Aady atrav w. O. 4. ’Axép] ’Oxoowpa 
BZ: yxoépa VV. yiyavta w. O. 4, 5. Baddovta.. . inmov| 
€xovta Tepl tiv dopiy Omobev Kal €umpoobe TO Td€ov KaOnpevov 
ep inzov. 5. After aveAcuevos om. comma. €'] 20. 
€bwxa TO intw| Expovea tov inno. 6. tov Bacwréa ’Axap 
ws emi. 6, 7. améxreva . . . pepldas|] om. ep. R. 
7. moujras| kAdoas. om. adrod. 8. abrod] add kal otrws 
anéxteva (+avTév BZ). Ev 8@ re évdverOai pe Tov 0. abrod. 
8, g. tdov, avdpes Eharnoay Er. ad. évvéa (but émra V) kai 
1peavTo. 9, 10, 11. évetAtoas .. . dvetdov] “ And having 
wrapped my hand in my garment slinging I slew of them 
four. 12. nudv]| euov.  Bedracdd. 14. ad] xaé’. 
15. Gre] Oru. = ev] ou Ww. O. — cidon yap. 16. om. wept 
euod. After dyyedos add xupiov V only. After 7rravda add 
t70 Twos. 18. After édiwéa add é€ atrav. 20. om. 
ex’ aitovs and add airéy after refyovs. dddovs er Bac. 
térrapas ayetdor. 24. amerodoav ...| “et illi minita- 
bantur nobis mortem.” 25, 26. om. kai vdrov w. O. 
27. kat obrws ... ddeAdol] kat of GAAoL mavTes ad. 

P. 151. 4. Oappod| Thédkiorum. 5. tapadevres and 
om. ov w. O. 7. eoxviedvoaper w. O, g. kal ovvd- 
Waves étpéapev abrovs w. O. 9, 10. kai ros... aTeEK- 
teivauev| om. 10. Om. adrois. II. ot dzd w. O. 
12. After AaBeiv add aq’ nyuar. 13. dvvaorayv w. O. 
14. adrovs| “many hosts.” 18, 19. ai... quas| Tas 
mods BaotArEl SuvaT@ EpxeTar Tpds Hpas. 20. OM. avrar. 
21. “et in profunda nocte exorti aperuimus fratribus nostris 
portas.” 22. om. Tava. 24. Tore] Kai. 25. 
bBprCopevor at’ aditGv EOvuwOnpuev Kal @pynoaper. 

P. 152. 1. exovtés pe Gy aveidor. 2. kal epvyadevoapuen 
avtovs for x. 7. é. 3. Tarpos Huy Kal ézoujoaper. 
5. OM. Tacav. Kal peta ToiTo w@Koddp. 8. “ Hiram.” 
9. “OdoAauytwr for “‘OdorAdu. 11. “ Bersoné.” 14. 
ézoinoey W.O. om. kat jets w. O. 16. amo A. ék M. 
Zupias. 18. marpos nuav. 1g. kK. Topevopevoy eran 
év ’Avavipdp. 20. mdAeus. 21. Teixn oLdnpa Ke 7. 
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aitév x. Om. éy avry. 22. avrov. 23. dpervtwr 
aiTév] om.  mpoodyouer KA. Tpds Teixos adtav Kal Tels THY 
doniba ént taév KepadGr har sic. 24. Ews] as. 25. 0m. 
avehOdv.  avSpas téacapas. om. 7 w. O. 26. €€ w. O. 

P. 153. 1. éri Te Tpds. 2. After jyiv add dei. 3. BEd 
500 V; Bé0 105 2BZ.  olvov pw. x. wevt.] om. 7. om. 
yis.  tpirn| devrépa. 8, 9. jmépa...adris. Ev] om. 
?Through similar ending. 10. @adduov adrod Kaye 
70cedov (but BZ om. xayd and = 7OeAev) émryapBpedoa V BZ. 
II. €va éviavrov. 14. “ Silamon” and V adds “ tertium 
filium meum.” ‘ Bersone.” 14, 15. émovnp. ... Oduap| 
om. 17. Om. olvoxootear. 18. ovven. 7. ad.] “ pro- 
cubui in consilium (07 mysteria) eius.” 19. OM. yijs. 
24. avev. t. 7.] “in media ciuitate.” 24-26. vouos... 
avAnv | om. 26. Xov(aB. 27. énatnoe. 

P. 154. 4. ézoinca. 4, 5. Tov appaBava. 6. Adyous 
map avtis. ods éAdAnocal om. 7. ‘Kuplov iv éxeivo.  EveOv- 
pnOnv bé Kal €deyov. g. After érs add “sed deuitaui (or 
consternatus sum).” ws jépas. 10. Om. Toto. i) 
elvat év tH 7. TeA.] “that there were not achieved in their 
gate (7vAn) things such as these.” 12. Kat évdus(ov otras. 
13. om. pds “Iwan. 15. éxet] évy Aiyiare. 16,17, 18. 
kal pva. tovs Adyous lovéa Tod Tatpds tuav, Tod éxew TavTe Te 
bux. €vomoy Kupiov. 18, évroAds Oeod and om. xvpiov. 
19. é€70. xapdias tpav pnde diaBovdlos tuav ev drEpynpavia 
evOvpnoewv tyav euminrete Kal pn K. €v loyve Epywv veor. tudar, 
Ott TobTO Tay TovnpoV K.T.A. 22. éxavynoapnr. 23. Kal 
oveldicov. 24. After wou add “et deinceps.” =r av. rijs 
Topv. K. T. ¢ 25. év uot] “adversus me.” 26. To vi. 

P. 155. 2. év cad. yuv.] “sed erat pulchra nimium” BZ, 
but V omits. 3. Hd0r7j] els ddurjv (but ? corruption). 
10. mAdvnv dpbadrpav. 11. Tov voor. 13. om. eéis 
mopvetay. 17. TAHOos TO ev TH TAN. 18. xal dvex. 
k. ak. v. p.] “et manifestaui filiis meis facinus impuritatis 
meae.” 20. Ard] om. 20, 21, 22. ovvécews k.T.A. | 
prudentia opus est, filii mei, quicunque bibat uinum propter 
gaudium, sapientia est. Nam dum bibit aliquis uinum, 
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modeste bibet, &c. 23. kal moet om. 24. Kal 
unieva aicx. 25. Nozi€ovta xadov ti Troveiv. 26. ‘O 


mopy. kat Cnurovpervos ovK alaOdverat kal dd0€v x.t.A. as in O. 
om. ovx w. O. 27. éyvpvddny. 

P. 156. 1. 70 610d. Tips Kepad7s pov. 3. edidake. 4. Ore 
ei BactAewr kal mrwyxOv. 5. Tav BaowWéwy. 0d be] Tv. 
6. avopelwy ... TOV TTwWYGy THY TTwXelav. 10. év evppo- 
avvn| “et uultis gaudiis.” —Aeod] xvpiov. 11. Gjoecde| 
mivere.  €av yap evppoovvns azoorn and om, mivyre p. ald. x. 
12. ei 6€ x.7.A.] “sed melius est omnino non bibere uinum, 
ne oberretis,’ &c. 14. avoAnoOe and om. ovx. 15. om. 
tua. Kal yap. 17. 7 €imey (07 éxédevoev) 6 Kiros. 
19. om. oy w. O. 22. Taira éoTat TO yevos TovTo év 
Tropvela. 24. Adyors. 25. Tov marépa pov. "ABpadu] 
"load. 27. Kat] dure w. O. 

P. 157. 2. én écy. hy.| év cvvredeia xpdvov. 5. apier| 
‘* permittit.” 7. kal ad. U. ad.| om. 8. Oeod| Kupiov. 
kal evA. ov pepwr.| om. g-12. Avo... mopeverar] om. 
14. 60] om. w. R. — dvras Qeous, Oeovs dvou. Kai Two... 
éuneoeiv] “quia qui habent illam in eestasin iniicit eos.” 
19. érdpAwoe] “ scandalizauit.” 20. pOapeis| “steeped ” 
as if yveis. 20, 21. kal éméyywy . . . eivat] om. 
24. ov éav 6. Kd.| om. 24, 25. kal yap Ta THs dduxlas Kal 
Ta THs GAnOeias yéyp. 25. €va for év. 26. avrav| 
av0pdTwr. 27. om. doréwv and avrod for aitds. 27— 
158. 1. évomoy kupiov. kai] om. 

P. 158. 1. dAndelas kai papr. 2. w@aret (Or ws Tep) euTreT. 
éx t. U. x.] om. 3. mpos T. Kp.] om. 4. TéEKVa pou, 
5. énaip. én avrov, iva yn] om. 5-9. €uol yap... Baot- 
Aefas| om. Q. tnép twas. eyyloare. 10. éadiere. 
om. anapxas. After lopajd add od b& on Bacrreds év “laxef. 
II. om. avrois. 12. xeyudovrar| Bantifovra. oi mev... 
mAovtobrtes | om. 13. dvOpdtwr]| Iopand and om. oi peév. 
xwd. aixu.| “ periclitabitur et transibit.” 13, 14. of be 
mA. apm.| om. 14. of BaciArcvoortes ev coi. 15. avOpe- 
mous] lopand. tr. vi. x. Ovy. and om. éAevdepous. 16. kat 
oikous. 17, 18. xal mpoxdy.... twovpevn] om. - 18. om. 
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as and Wevdo before pod. 19. mavTes of dikator. 20. kar’ 
gAA. Om. 20, 21. moAc€uous év “lop. and om. cvvexeis 
€vovTat. 21, Kat ouyteA. Bactr. adtav. 23, 2%, 24 
éws mapovaias ... €0vn| “ Et tune habitabit Iacob in pace,” 
and omit the rest, BZ. But V =“ et tune habitabit nouus 
Israel nouus in pacem,” sic. 25. pov, kai] om. 26. mac. 
T. Hp. | om. 

P. 159. 1. eis 16 Bac.] om. kal éyyaor. 4. Aowudr | 
sddov V ; dovov BZ. 5. éxdtxodcav| om. kat modrop- 
kiav am €xOpév omitting «ai kivas eis diacr. 6. om. 60. 


7. om. avaiperw ... dpm. ? évdeav. 7, 8. vaod... yas] 


om. 8. eis dovd. g. edvovxovs eis dovdciay sais y. 
10. Kat éy tedeta xapdia w. O. 11. Tod 6.] avrod and om. 
kai. OM. KUptos. 12. éy dy.| dvayayn. om. Tap €x9. tp 
13. om. tpi. TO dotpov év eio. and om. é€ “lake. 
14. kal dvaor. a. ék T. 07. .] om. ds 6H. T.5.] Tod HALov Tis 
éixatoovvns V; but BZ om. 15. OUp. T. UV. T. Ge €. Tp. Ke 
bux. | Kal ovpmopedoetar avOparots (+ elpyvyn B) apadryte (+ Kat 
dix. BZ). 16. kal maoa dp. odx €d. év d.] om. 17.¢7 
aitév| airG. om. mvetpatos. After ayiov add “quod est 
Christus” V only. 18. €d nuas TO mV. xap. els viods 
ev ar.| els vioberiay ddnbeias. 19. €y mpootdypacty aitov 
Tp. K. SeuTépors. 20, 21. tore é£eAevoeTtar BAaotos e& epod 
Kai avaAduer oxintpoy Baotrelas Kk. a7 T. p. 22. After 
paBdos V alone adds the gloss 6 dzdcrodos. 24-25. Kal 
Be T. €otat laxoB Gv kal "lopayA dvaotnoerar Kal ey K.T.A. 
25. oxymTpwv and om. év ’lopana. 27. om. xabe§ijs. 

P. 160. 1. evAoyjoe. a 8. 7. .] Kai dyyedos T. 5. 3. at 
oxnval. 4. 6 fAvos] at dvvapyers Kal ornpeypol.  éAaiat, 
5. €otar] éoeode cis BZ: evovraceis V.  om.ért. — trv. ev dpiv. 
6. om. rod B. dre euBAnOjoovrar papa mvevpata (+7od 
movnpod V) els kptow aidvev. 7. om. év xapa. 7-9. kal 
ot év at... laxdoover| om. 9, 10. om. év (wi. 10. om. 
év ayad\iaoe. 10, 11. of derol ... xapa] “et uitulae 
Israel saltabunt.” Il, 12. of b& do... . KAavoovrar| om. 
14. tiv 6ddv adrod| Kat’ adréy. kai eize m. adt.] om. Cp. O. 
15. Kal éyw érév éx. dex. amrodv. 16. modvr. éo9.] om. 

VOL. VIII. i 
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17. Oru 7. ph. 7. of B.] Om. kat] adda. 18. tatra elmav 
éx. “lovd.] om. om. of viol. 19. cal €0awav «.7.A.] Kal 


. , > ’> x a , > a 
exowunOn ‘lovdas peta Tov TaTEpwv avTod. 


THE TESTAMENT OF DAN. 


P. 169. 20 in title for 7. 0. x. y.] ‘de superbia et inuidia.” 
22. avrod| rovTwr. 23. Thy natpidy| Ta Téxva.,  eimev 
adtois, 24. TOD 7. v.| mod. 25. Geo] évdmiov Ocod. 

P.170. 1. pr.dér] om. allt. dru] Kai. 2. avOpdmev w. O. 
jporoyG obv, 3. avdpos dixaiov x. ad. 4. “lwo | 
aitod w. O. 5. avtdov w. O. ada.) “of hatred.” 
7. om. év avr. 9. om. éore 7d. 70 Teor] Exeuce. 
11. tva] Kal odx ndpor. 12. iva py w. O. 14. i800 
eyo w. O. 15. Tvevpatos wAdvys Kal T. Wp. 26. 4, 
Ovpov] om. 18, Ovpwdns| om. w.O. om. dre. 19. os 
TON. Tp. a. av 7] OM. Tov AdeAdv ovk oider, Kal mpopytny 
kuptov ovK akover’ Kal Tov dixaoy od BAreTEL. TEpLBaGAAEL yap TO 
mv. Ths mAavns év SiKTVoLS GoeAyelas, Kal TUpAoi. 22. Kat 
dua tT. W. 23. om. adtod. ev rive x.7.A.] “ Itaque occludit 
oculis suis et obsidet odio cordis; datque illi cor inimicum 
aduersarium fratri suo et inuidiosum.” 

P.171. 1. om. dvvayw and iva... macay, and so read 
copartt Tas ldias dvoptas. 2. magn Te Wyn. 4. om. 
Ths Suvapews Kai. 5. Tov v7.| TH cvvepyovon. 8. napa] 
et si quidem ex natura sit illi auxilium, tune in iniustitia 
irae. g, 10. éx deftGv .. . Wevderj om. propter homoiote- 
leuton. 14. muKkpais] puxpats w. O. 16. tpeis] pap 
and read kwveicOw 7 Kapdia tuar els Ovdpor. 17. pY. pare 
om. eds edd€ay] “in tumultum.” —=zpé@rov x.7.A.] mp. yap 4 
Téps TEpTEL THY AK. 18. vojoat 7d ép.| ovverice Td d1a- 
BovALov Tod épeOicberros. 19. Tére] 6. 20, }L0v, |42) 
Op.]om. om. aird.  mvedpua whavys. 21, 22. émeOdpnoev 
moet Kat els TO TeAELody Tv anwAcav iva AvTNOH bia Tod 
d:aBovaAtov Tijs dTwAeias. "Eav Chu. Ex. 7) axovoliws xal AvTAoOe 
K.T.A. 22. peta evdous| om. 23. ovvepavrat| “ auxi- 
liantur.” 27. OM. pov. : 
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P. 172. 1. rnpyoate] py éxxdjivere. 4. pdovjy] pry- 
oxaxiay.  €oea0e mayTore. 4; 5» THs elpnyns] tov elpnvo- 
ToLdv. 6. ddnOw7] “pure.” %xabapg. om. yap. 9. 
odnynoer. 10. kal amdotavtTes and K. Topevoerbe ev T. kK. 

nn >] , 3 / 

TOLODYTES. 11. €xmopvevovTes. 12. evepy.... mavns | 
2 appovotvtes TO TvEevpatt Tt. TA., but Arm. text is corrupt 
here. 13. éoriy] éorar and om. kai. 15. Before 
trax. add p. 16. te A.] rots viots A. 17. Kat 
ouve€. Evovtat. —ok_ viol. 18. dzax0.] ‘« Ye shall come (or 
go).” 20. émiotpEewere. 21. Kal €Aenoe: tas.  Bodr] 
TOO. 23. After xvplov add xal roiumjoe elpqvny eis 

an > £ / € n al f 
aidvas. om. adrds. 24. Tépacww hav] tois mdrpacw 
aitod w. R. 25. amd t. B. wal w. dy. xadéoer mpds 
éavrov Kal émor. 29. Yep ‘lep. épnuwors, and read imopevet 
w. R.  aixpadwricOjoera w. R. 30. attav. 6 ayvos 
w. R. 31. tod "IopajA.  Bacredoer év adn. 32. Ews 
TOV Odpavar. 

P. 173. 2. éavrois kal puddgacbe azd Tr. S. kai xaxod wvevuaros 

b a 93 la ‘ , a a / 
av. = g KaLemi w.R. kai xarévarte rod €x ous tay Baciéwy 

, \ , x , ral +5 
otyoetat Kal did. 6. rov x.| Td dvopa Tod K. 7. avros 
yap. 8. Kakdv. 9. THs dvop. w. R. 10, 11. Kat 

> % 2 \ BY / 2 a , o > ‘ n bJ 

pet. emt €Ovn Kal TO O€Anua avrod TeAELWoEL, OTL OVdELS TAY ayy. 
v b] a“ Y 3 > >I , a A ’ > 
tcos aito. ?Cp. R. 11. éy m. 7.71] ev maon yn cal év’I. 
II, 12. wal év tr. ¢. S.] om. 13, 14. kal dy... . paxpod. | 
om. 15. kal dpeis] om. 16. 6 matnp| 6 awrnp. 
18. om. rod véuov ; read Oeod for xvpiov and add xai éora: 7d 
yévos tpav els cwrnprov eloarel. 18, 19. Kal viv, Téxva pou, 
day. 22. OM. Ta doTa aiTod. Arp ody expopnredOn Tept 
avT@v, OTL K.T.A. 24. Kai yévous ’I.] om. 25. olTws 
kK. yéy.] om. 


THE TESTAMENT OF JOSEPH. 


P. 186. 21 (in Title) om. ca’ and zepi POdvov. 

P. 187. 1. amo ths dAnOeias. 3. pov] nuar. 7. tyeo- 
Tos | Oeds. 8. awrip] Oeds. 10. ovv dddors] cvvdovrwv. 
12. Dwriydp| Pwripap BZ: “Petaphrés” V. 6 dpx. ®.] om. 

112 
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14. Oeds Tod matpds euod “lop. éppvaaro w. O. 15. €uuxt. | 
om. w. O. 17. ovd€ évoxoret (or évoxoricer) “ darkens” 
and om. 7. 19. amwOetrar w. O. 20. émt x.T.A.] 
tote yap ev 7m. Tom. and om. zapiotarac. 22. é€maxp. | 
edoxipdoOnv. 23. peydda ddappaxa eioiv ai paxpoOupia. 

P. 188. 1. judy] pov. _odv| dé w. O. 3. kupio] Oo. 
evyotevoy Tas EmTAa Hyepas exeivas. 5. éedidn| venirem 
aliquando, “if I ever came” V: “if they ever come” BZ. 
7. After dodevotv.| V alone adds “but all night long 
I would pray.” 8. addpa kat, g. After no. V alone 
adds “to commit fornication.” ta pév apéta] om. 
12. €ésxatov| “and after this.” 16. movnpas] V alone 
adds “and she manifestly spake unto the eyes of man.” 
17. dyov, and om. avépi. 18. After émawotdoa add 
pe Kat. 22. éym kal éy ocdxxw 5. Tod xvpiov and om. 
6 Kvptos. 24. loxvoe Adyw and om. TaAw em. —ipxero] 
“entered” eiorjpyero. After mpdés we add Oédovea. 26. Add 
cvyKkownOnte kat before ovvaeisOnrt. After Aly’ariov add 
tov dvdpa pov. kat ev. 27. Topever Oat. 28. déde w. O. 

P. 189. 1. After evdoxe? add 6 kvpros. 8. rhv env. 
r. do. “malum facinus.” g. n&iov pe. 10. dvaxwpynoaca 
€Oadme.  €mEUTE pol. 12. pr. kai om. and azeéareide w. O. 
13. adtd] ro BpOpav: tiv diaray BZ. 15. adths| adr»). 
om. Woxijs.  e&eAOdvros avirod| om. 20. om. pdr. 
20, 21. TOY TaTpPOv pov. 21. dyyedor abrod. 22. om. 
aité. wa dé p.] Todro b& yraon. 24. kai AaBwvr. 25. 
dyyeAos guddga pe.  ‘H dé. 27. Tod] pou w. O. 

P.190. 1. dre d€] Sums 6e. 2. mpooén.| “ was sorrow- 
ing,” “lugebat.” = 2 cuvézuarev. 2, 3. mpos adtny| om. 
3. om. mdvor. 5. After dx@evotcav V alone adds xa 
ev To mapeddciv pe, but ? sense. 7. ovpreioOns| “sleep 
with.” 2avyyérn. g. After duaprias add peydAars, or 
similar. 10. # S.] "Aandd. 12. OM. ovv. 13. povor | 
Trodro. avtizoun| “care about.” xalt. 7. p.]om. exw ody, 
14. éyvw| évder. 16. zovnpas| Kat mornpias. Kav ay. Tt 
ax. | “although she hears ten thousand things.” ?yd%piov 7 V: 
but BZ=“quamvis omne quid audierit.” ?dyaydv t. 
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17. TO 7%. 0. Ht.] Tod mdOovs Hr. 18. Adyw ov w. O. 
réxva pov w. O. 20. daxptwv + mpos Kvptor. 22. ovvov- 
ciav| “et ego reliqui in eam vestimentum et effugi ab 
ipsa.” 24. om. cai. eis vA.| om, 25. Thy elpxTny 
Tob ®, 28. om. pov w. O. = ott pdvov axd Tpod. 

P.191. 1, 2. 7A. 7. €m0.] om. 2. Autpdw. 2-7. Kai 
dmad. ... Toraxis| om. 7. mpds pe] om. After dwpia 
add “ vespertina in caligine.” g. om. yap. TO. oup- 
zésw] brookedion pe. 10, Il. eis abtyy... @paia] om. 
11. mpods amar. p.| om. 12. kal 6 k.] 6 x. ody. 14-20. 
obv ... ovvexerar] éav yernade Torotrot dao AvTwy Kal OrAtpewr 
Kal Tovnpod cwOjcecbe dia Kupiov' eavTep ev Adyw 7} €v Savoia 
TapaBnon Tt. 21. év TH 6. ju] ev epavrd. 22. €ixov.. 
pov] om. 23. kai adrovds éripwr. 23, 24. Tovs ad. 
p.] om. 27. €xete.. . ddBor, kai] om. 28. Tymare | 
dyamare. 

P.192. 1, 2. pera tr. lop.| per abrav, pdtv pe “Lopandurai 
Kat €izov, dubAos ef 7) eAEVOEpos ; Kaya EizoV k.T.A. 4, 5. €ws 
dav. | om. 5. Om. avrov. 6. tis m. x. A. pe] “et 
unusquisque dabat portionem mercedis suae,” and V adds 
“in return for what they should take me for their gain.” 
7. evar] dgprevar “ dimittere.” 8. éuopiav| + “ Itaque 
fecerunt.” 10. om. adrdév, and read 10 xptovov Kai To 
dpyvpov. 12. Tov Katpdv] odv. 13. p. d0€. 7.] om. 
kai éx€8.... adrijs| “and having looked saw me.” 13, 14. 
Oru... @uod]om. 14. Kal émotpépaca Ayer. 15. EwAOUTNVEY 
w.O. 18.0m.éx. 19. [lereppis]om. erodeis| “ gauisus.” 
20. rabra 4, 21. ‘EBp.| Xavadv. perepur.] cal els Tardioxas. 
22. &. A€y.] A€yer adro. 23. ovv| om. 26. Add 
rovro.s Tois Adyous W.O. 4x Onre Tov veavioxor : after which 
V alone adds “ et dicit nobis omnia.” 27. T@ apxevr. | 
airs. — tpitos]| devrepos. 28. dpxwy... TaddAaxas| om. 

P. 193. 1. az’ aitév. 2. avr] om. 3. OM. TaAwv. 
4. Oru éx t.] ex tis ys. om. yalornoe and read dAé€yer, 
6-8. tumtopévov ... ddixjouvta| om.: but see on line 11. 
g- OM. TUTTOMEVOS. 10. om. d@yow. Tod matdds] pov. 
om. avrod. 11, 12. After airév add words omitted above 
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Géduxds €otw H Kplows cov, Ott Kal Tov KAdmeEvTa Tiwwpeis (OT 
cuvéxers) ws aduxjoavta, by eer eivat paddov dverov kat 
vanpereiv oor, omitting words in line 11 6a ri... maida. 
13. Om. dpuaprias. 14. €oTt vdpos Tap’. 15. TavTa 
cimev kal 6 peraBodos Kal 6 mais, Ste dperder yx. elvar, and 
add “ Itaque conticuit Memphia.” 18. dxovoavres | + éx 
yns Xavadv. 6 maTyp pov] om. mept éuo0d] 7. Tod viod 
avrot. After efzov V alone adds éA@drtes. 20. ev TH 
yn w.O. After cov add wepi cov. om. wadw. 21. 70¢dor 
+ ad8pa. 22. kal... eit] om. 24. yKovoy w. O. 
and add zwepi avroi. 26. Tlereppt devrépov. — Tov 
w. O. 27. kakeivos| kal 6 etaBodos. 

P. 194. 1. édjAwoe] améoreide. 2. Kal €repov edvodxor. 
3. wal ijreird pe dx’ aitay eis mpaow. 3,4. Kal pp... 
avexwpnoev] Kal Kadéoas 6 dpxip. Tovs éumdpovs rrer we an” 
aitav els mpacw. Cp. O. 4. 6 b&... bru] Kal eonjpnver 
6 evvodxos TH yuvakt dre. 5. Om. Tod tmatdds. bE K.7.A.] 
7 O& A€yer. “Eady kai dv0 pvas. —S 46. om. mpdcexe and read 
heivacde. 7. xpuoiov... aydyere] om. Side] “ dedit.” 
8. dyd.] “sixty.” éx. ed. ry Ad. 6.] wal eltady Ste dydonKovta 
xpuatvous edwke. g. €u0d] exeivov. g, 10. 6 evv.] om. 
11. dpare ody Téxva pov. 12. om. ody. 13. kai év... 
éhatT@pata om. Oeds] Kvpuos. 13, 14. émt 6 py. ad. «.] om. 
14. aydnny| ayaa BZ; but V dddndovs as if a reminiscence 
of the words which in lines 13, 14 have dropped out 
through similar ending. 14. Alt. cai] om. 15. @s kal 
éyv. 16, 17. avrovs om. and add “Ecce audiunt et 
dicent (+fratres mei V), quod etiam falsum aliquid dico 
(+reuertuntur in faciem meam V). GAAd pera Oavarov V BZ. 
17. OM. TEptacorepws. 18. éxéAevoay and om. ék Tepiacod. 
kai ovk adixa omitting édavp. and ydp. 19. After mpayp. 
add “et dedi eis omnia quae petierunt.” 20-24. viol 
pov, viol a’rév oar Kat dovAot pov, d0vAo. at’raév, kal 7 
Woxn pov, W. aitav, kai ) yh pov, yn adrav jv Kal way 
GAynpa aitev, GAy. pov Wy" pia iv nuav mavrwv 4 Bovd} Kal 
ox DWooa eu. ev adrois da Sd€av pov. 24. GAA. ... 
éhax.] om. 25. Kai tyels ody Thy adryy dddv TopevOijre téxva 
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pov per euod. Kal 6 Oeds dokdoer tuas cal twooe tyas «is 
ai@vas. 

P. 195. 1, 2. kai édv . . . xuptov| om. 3. om. yap. 
om. 61a T. pakp., Kat. 4. déd0ra:] dederunt. 5. Kalye 
wp. €. . as GvOos] “et erat Aseneth mulier mea pulchra 
quasi” V: “et erat ille (or illa) pulchra quasi flos” BZ. 
6. tnétp &. “Iop.| add “et (+ego V) pulchrior (+eram V) 
quam (+omnes V) selectos Israel” BZV. 6,7. wal due... . 
év cade] “et (+ prudens et humilior V) quam Levi et Iuda 
et (+quam) Nepthalim (+plus eram pulcher quam eos V) 
(+conseruauit me pulchritudine BZ).” So BZV. J. 
laxoB] V add ro zarpl ijpév. 8. Cap. 10’. Itaque 
(+uenite omnes V) audite uisionem quam uidi (+in eo 
tempore V) duodecim ceruos uidebam pascentes (+ qui 
sumus nos duodecim fratres V) et (+uidebam V) ex iis 
nouem, dispersi sunt; tres autem saluabantur (pascebant 
inter se for saluab V). Atque mane etiam illi dispersi 
sunt. Et uidebam, quod tres cerui tres agni fiebant 
(éyivovro), et clamauerunt ad dominum et eduxit illos e 
tenebris in lucem, et eduxit illos in locum herba uiridem 
et aquis scatentem. Et illic clamauerunt ad dominum, 
donec congregati sunt ad illos nouem ceruos, et facti sunt 
illi ueluti duodecim oues, et post paruum spatium duce- 
bantur et facti sunt grex magna. Post hoc uidebam et ecce 
duodecim iuuenci sugebant unam uaccam, quae ex pollente 
lacte mare faciebat et bibebant ab illa duodecim greges et 
innumerabilia pecora; et quarti iuuenci exaltata sunt 
cornua usque ad coelos, et fiebant tanquam murus gregium, 
et in medio (+amborum V) cornuum effulsit (or ortum est) 
aliud cornu. Et uidebam uitulum (yooydpioy) (+ubi erat 
V); duodecimam uicem (‘ten times”) circumdabat illos ; 
et factus est iuuencis universim in auxilium. Et uidebam 
in medio cornuum uirginem, quae habebat tunicam uersi- 
colorem (motxiAov Ezek. xvi. 13); et ex eadem eueniebat 
agnus, et ex dextra parte eius irruebant omnes ferae, et 
omnia reptilia; et uicit eos agnus et destruxit eos. Et 
gauisi sunt propter eum uituli, et uacca, et (but V has 
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et foetus trium ceruorum for et uacca et cerui) cerui gauisi 
sunt una cum illo. Et hoe necesse est euenire in tempore 
suo sed uos filii mei rysare tov Aevi xal tov “lovdav dri e€& 
avtav avatedei awtnpia Tod “Iopanr* 7 yap Baotrela éuod H ev 
péow tov emiredcoOnoetar, worep oKnvyn STwpodvaAaxiov 6 ov 
gavijoetar peta TO O€pos (ev odpari for pera r. 0. V). 21. 
oida Gru of Aly. per eve OAiWovor. 22. tyor| adirov. 
24, 25. ore dvay.... Alyvatiwy] om. 26. éyyvs B. 7m. T. 
‘I7.] om. 27. ‘PaxyA+ Ths mntpds pov. tadra elz.| pera 
rabta.  exteivas+ Iwonp V only. 

P. 196. 1. éxouys. b. al.] aréOaver. 2, 3,4. kal yap... 


Tapordapevos | Om. 


THE TESTAMENT OF BENJAMIN. 


P. 196. 5. In title om. 7. dav. Kad. 6. After airod add 
‘in quarto anno morbi sui.” 7. pxe’ w. O. g. om. 
ovr. Q-I1. pe, Kayo 7d yada tardioxns abrijs tHs BdAAas 
eOnraca. jv be abt ern bddexa & EoTeElpevsce Kal rpoonv§ato 
kupio, Kat dmKev adtn yada loxupdv. Lpddpa yap Hydra Thy 
“PaxyjA. Ata Tovto Kayo exAnOnv k.T.A. 16. ti eizov 
ot adeAdot pov Tept pov (+7 lake V) to watpi pov bte amwdd- 
env. 17. om. aito.  méuwartes|+7o rzatpi BZ: aire V. 
18. ef 6... obdros| Tov xiTéva Srov éotwv obtos and V alone 
adds * ut dixi hoc, lugebat Ioseph.” 19. kai yap Gre] 
om. éAaBor] éxrAeway. of Kavaavirar éuropas Bia. 19, 20. 
eis €£ . . . Tpéxew] om. 21. adrév] so BZ: airovs V. 
Read expuway or nai Kpv wat. et banvtnoev eyol Onpiov Kai 
aveikev (omitting adrér). 22, 23. kal odtws ... adrar| 
* Volebat (+ enim V) celare a me (+ facinus fratrum meorum 
V). Et quum uocasset ad sese fratres suos (but meos V) 
dicit, (+ clam me ipsum V) ne dicite patri meo quod fecistis 
erga me. Sed hoe modo dicite, quomodo narraui ego Ben- 
iamin. Consiliuinque (+ne V) sit (+inter unos BZ) tale 
(+in itinere, ne cognouerit Beniamin et narret Iacob V). 
Neque euadant uerba haec in cor patris mei (but V nostri).” 
24. kai duels... P. 197. 19. avrw| “ And so do ye, my sons, 
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be imitators of a man good and true. Because even until 
his death, he would not tell about himself. But Jacob 
having learned from the Lord, saith to him. Yet neverthe- 
less he denied. (+ And then V) hardly therefore under oath 
did he communicate it to Jacob. Nevertheless did he 
(+Joseph V) beseech his father, not to reckon to them at all 
this misdeed, (+that the brethren be not heart-broken V). 
And then Jacob having heard, began to cry aloud and say: 
O my sons (+Joseph, my son V) most sweet, boy (+ thou 
hast overcome the evildoing of thy brethren V). Thou hast 
conquered the pity (lit. bowels) of thy father Jacob. And 
having taken him in his arms, he kissed him for about — 
three hours, and said. There shall be fulfilled in thee the 
heavenly prophecy which says, that the spotless shall be 
defiled for the sinful, and the sinless one die for the sake 
of the impious ” 20, 21, 22. eldere odv, rT. pou, Tod ay. 
av. TO €deos (+70 Tod “lwonp V)* pmovperot éore addr, iva 
atépavov bdEns popéante (lit. accipiatis). 22. om. avOpw- 
mos and read ovmore éxet. 23, 24. Kady Bova... . Tod 
aya0od] om. (but in place of them V reads “ uidet quidem,” 
which may be a trace of oxemrépevos read instead of cxeraco- 
pevos). 25. eav Sé. 26. After pOovet add én rh 
éd€a airod V only. ay tr. ar.| tov dvdpeiov. 27. om. 
moter. Tov méryta... P.198. 1. orpéeper| om. 

P. 198. 1. av. dy.| tod Kvpiov. xara] “equally with.” 
3. €av re ayadot, mov. dvd. 4. aideod.| aidéoovtar.  ‘em- 
oTpEeouc. g. avrot] om. ap 8é. 10. dovor| 
dAnOivdv or adnOy. Om. 6 Soros. 11. mpodoin] tS8picn. 
11, 12,13. kat 6 bux... . adeAdos pov] “ plangit, quia uidit 
eam humilem factam, et poenituit, quomodo factus est 
Ioseph frater meus. 14. tAdvouv w. O. 16. om. 
éunadGs. aovvaye] “ cognoscit” and om. eis piAndov. 17. 
ovde TeEpT. 17,18. ob AvTE .. . dPOadpay] om. 1g. 
émdéx. 8.] “cognoscit gloriam” and om. kal druyias. 
20, Kai Weddos wal paynp. 21. OM. Karoukel. 22. yAdo- 
cas] “ consilia.” 23. xapas] KoAakijs. 24. TEV. K 
mA. ] om. 25. eiAtkpev | “‘ firmam (or stabilitam)” and 
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om. diddeou. 26. wav yap... P. 199. 2. amAdryra] 
‘omnis enim qui facit épya Dei et rod Beliar, duplex est, 
neque simplicitas.” 

P. 199. 3. om. 81a rotro. od B.] kal rijv mopveiav. 5. 
mpOrov ova. i) duav.] quae habet BZ: quasrecipitV. —_ 8. dod 
kuptov. g. om. 6x. Ste dak. erav THs Cwhs adtod yp£aTo 
Taoxew €xeivo. 10. After xaraxAvopod add “ et passus 
est illud.” 11. éy t. ént. &r. 6 K.] &p tots éxta Kaxois. 
12. exp. 6 6& A. é. 7. €& €] Expwev adrov. év b€ Tois éBdopun- 
xovtakts Tov A. 12-14. dre... KptOnoovrar| quia ( + uin- 
dicias dei Lamech fecit ex Caino, quia V) usque ad finem 
seculorum, qui similes Caino sint, tormentabuntur. 15. 
om. kal tyeis and read réxva ovr. 15, 16. Odvoy te 
kK. T. pus.] om. 16, kal tT. ay.| om. 17, 18. 6 yap 
éxwv adriy odx dpa y. els 7, ovde yewooKe pacpdr, StL avar. 
ev av. tT. mv. Gyvoy and omit tod deod. 19. OM. So7ep 
and read 6 yap. 20. dAAd... dvowdiay] om. 21, 22. ov 
cvvexetar and om. pa@dAdor.. . prairerat. 23. ov Kadds] 
*malitiae.” Sr aad A. 24. "Evwx Tt. 5. x.7.A.] tév aateé- 
pov nuav iKovoapev Ot. Topvedoete 7. %. 25. ? yuvackov 
eis oTp. 26. 00. ab. A.] ebOuppdves Arjppovra, but ?a cor- 
ruption in the text. 27. 6 vads... tpiv] i KAnpovopia 
auTov. 

P. 200. 1-8. dm... ev otpave] “Et propter domum 
Domini eleuauit ine Iacob, eo ut gloriam habeam (évd0fd(w- 
pac) in eo. Et duodecim tribus illue congregabuntur, et 
omnes gentiles. Sed Dominus insultabitur et sine honore 
tiet. Et transmeabit e terra in coelos. (+Quia cognoui 
quomodo est e terra uel quomodo in coelos V), uel quae 
sit mensura eius, et locus (+et V) uia.” g. bt be. . 
P. 201, 17. pvdzjs cov] “ Itaque dum erat Ioseph in Egypto, 
et desiderabam videre faciem eius; et precibus patris mei 
(BZ nostri) Iacobi vidi faciem eius uiuentem. 

Iamque, filii mei, ego morior ; et mando uobis ut faciatis 
iustitiam et ueritatem (+domini V) et iudicia in fidem 
domini. Hocce do uobis pro (= avr‘) omni hereditate. Uosque 
date hoe filiis nostris in hereditatem aeternam. Hocce 
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fecerunt Abraham, Isaac et Iacob; et magis. quam omne 
hoe (+uobis V) in hereditatem darunt, dixeruntque, Hoe 
modo facite, donee manifestauerit dominus Salutem (+suam 
BZ) in omni terra. In eo tempore videbitis Enochum, Noe, 
Abraham, Isaac et Iacob. In eo tempore et nos surgemus, 
unusquisque in sceptro suo, et uenerabimur caelestem 
regem. Ineo tempore omnes (but BZ et nos for omnes) 
renouabimur; alii in gloriam (honorem V), aliique in 
ignominiam. Propterea quod iudicat dominus prius Israel, 
propter iniquitatem quam fecerunt (+electus BZ); et 
deinceps omnes gentiles. Quomodo refutauit Esauum in 
Madianis, qui (+si V) amauerunt fratres suos. 

Sed, filii, fiatis portio timentium dominum. Si enim 
uadatis cum sanctitate, iterum domicilium habetis in me ; 
et congregabitur ad me omnis Israel. Neque amplius 
uocabitur post haec latronum dux et lupus, propter rapinam 
uestram ; sed amatus (+domini V) et artifex (épyarns) 
voluntatis oris eius.” Cp. R. 

P. 201. 18. kal éyévero ws. einer adrois. 19. Téxva 


pov] om. 21. After érér add (wis airod. 22. €vev. 
mp.| @v évvatw év azpotw BZ: ev bexatw mporo V. — rijs 
eddov ... €€ Aiyinrov] om. 24. After xpupy add dre 
yoav éy Tok€uwm of Xavaavaioe and om. év rémm Aey. X. 
avrovs | abrov. 24, 25. mapa t. 708.| eyyvs. 26. om. yijs. 


F. C. ConyBEARE. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 
THE JEWS OF SPAIN. 


An Inquiry into the Sources of the History of the Jews in Spain. By 
JOSEPH JAcops. (London: David Nutt. 1894. pp. xlvii. 263.) 


In the vear 1888, Mr. Joseph Jacobs, who is known to a wide 
circle by his Jews of Angevin England and other works, undertook 
a voyage of investigation to Spain in order to collect from the 
urchives there materials for the history of the Jews in Spain, or, to 
speak more precisely, to obtain some insight into the treasures 
which, in the shape of MSS., are preserved there; for merely to 
catalogue a small portion of the records extant in the Spanish 
archives, which concern the history of the Jews—to say nothing 
of copying them—would require years of labour on the part of 
several workers well versed in Palaeography and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with Spanish, and relatively with the Catalonian dialect. 
Mr. Jacobs had no particular epoch of Jewish history in view; and 
in his zeal and extraordinary industry, he did not shrink from the 
task of collecting, in Spain of all countries, a considerable mass of 
material; and indeed in no country are the State archives, lodged 
as they are in palaces, so well arranged, the catalogues so admirably 
compiled, as in Spain. We need only mention Barcelona, Alcala 
de Henares, Simancas, Pamplona, the well-known archives of which 
were inspected and made use of by Mr. Jacobs. The results of his 
investigations, consisting of about 1800 single entries and twenty- 
nine records and documents, the toilsome labour of only twenty- 
eight days, now lie before us in a well-arranged volume, which is 
furnished with several indices, and published under the above-named 
title. 

Accompanying Mr. Jacobs on his journey, we sojourn with him 
first of all at Pamplona, the capital of Navarre. The “Archivo de 
Comptos” of that place yielded him rich profit and, as we may 
remark at the outset, the most valuable material in the whole book ; 
the 300 items which were copied by him in not more than four days 
from the excellently arranged catalogues, afford a grateful addition 
to the history of the Jews in Navarre, for which the three-volumed 
Diccionario de Antiguédades de Navarra, by D. José Yanguas y Miranda 
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of Navarre, is one of the chief sources. Mr. Jacobs might have spared 
himself much trouble if he had consulted this important work during 
his labours at Pamplona; many of the entries copied by him are 
already found in Yanguas; e.g. Nos. 1381, 1383, 1394 (of the year 
1256), 1396, 1401, 1443 (where for the unintelligible “ Fasureria,” 
‘‘Tafureria,” gaming-house, must be read), and 1452 (where for 
“ Fiendas”’ read “Tiendas,” shops), 1500, 1588, and many others. 
In Nos. 1388, which is printed fully in my History of the Jews in 
Navarra, p. 200, “en la Caldeza” is a mistake for “en la Caldera” 
(cauldron). On the other hand, side by side with much that is 
immaterial, we obtain also much fresh, hitherto unknown matter 
concerning several persons who played a part in Navarre, especially 
concerning the members of the families Ablitas, Orabuena, &c., who 
occupied a position at the court of Navarre similar to that occupied 
by many Jews in Germany in connexion with the small princes of 
the Empire, viz. that of “ Court Jews”; they advanced money to the 
kings, who constantly found themselves in embarrassed circumstances, 
they furnished clothes and jewellery for the queen and others 
belonging to the prince’s household, they provided the court with 
corn, bread, and wine—even the purchase of horses and mules was 
frequently negotiated through them. We obtain from Mr. Jacobs’ 
Sources further particulars concerning a personage who was not 
entirely unknown before, viz. D. Ezmel de Ablitas— Mr. Jacobs also 
writes the name “ Abitas,” ‘ Oblitas”-- who lent considerable sums 
not only to the King and Queen of Navarre, but also to the King of 
Aragon (1416 f.), and whose sons Ezmel] (which should be read in 
1422 for “Kzchel”), Salomon, and Judas (erroneously given as 
“Junes” in 1409), continued or rather developed their father’s 
business. 

The most influential personality among the Jews of Navarre was 
D. Juze (Joseph) Orabuena of Tudela, who also lived for a time at 
Estella, and who was private physician to the king, farmer of the 
taxes, and Chief Rabbi. This Juze or Juce ben Samuel Orabuena, 
who must be distinguished from another Juce Orabuena ben Belin, 
was, as we conjecture, the brother of that Juda ben Samuel Orabuena, 
who in the year 1348 was Rabbi in Tudela in conjunction with 
Yomtob ben Jonah ibn Abas, and who consulted R. Jehuda ben 
Asher, the son of Asheri, in an interesting marriage affair (Responsa 
Sichron Jehuda, No. 81). D. Juze Orabuena is mentioned for the 
first time in the year 1385, being called “Medico Judio” (1495). 
In conjunction with Nathan Gabay (who appears in Mr. Jacobs 
variously as “ Nazar,” “Azan,” and ‘“Anazas del Gabay”’) and with 
Juda Levi, he farmed the taxes of the whole country in the year 
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1391 for 72,000 libras. One wonders whether Juda Levi of Estella, who 
collected the succession duties from Jews and Moors, and who also 
stood in particular favour with the king, to whose presence, as 
appears from 1477, he was often summoned, was driven from his 
post by his colleagues. With the year 1392, which was possibly the 
year of his death, all further intelligence of him ceases. A law-suit, 
which presumably was brought forward after his death by his 
relatives residing in Estella (in the list of Jews who lived at Estella 
in 1366, which was copied by Mr. Jacobs from the Libro de Fuegos, 
document XVIII, mention is made, besides Judas Levi, of Judas 
Levi el Joven, the younger, Saul Levi, Salomon Levi), produced 
a painful sensation, so that Orabuena, who was perhaps involved 
in the affair, appealed to Chasdai Crescas requesting him to quiet 
the disturbed minds by pronouncing his decision in the matter. 
Thus much was indeed already known. But we learn for the first 
time from Mr. Jacobs’ references (1570) that Crescas of Zaragoza, 
where he was Rabbi in 1401, did indeed come to Tudela at the king’s 
desire, in order to settle on the spot, in conjunction with Maestre 
Astrug, the Rabbi of the congregation at Tudela, the matter in 
dispute. Likewise ‘‘ Maestre Azday Rab de los Judios de Zaragoza ” 
proceeded at the direct command of the king to Sanguesa, Exea, and 
other places “ por ciertos negocios”; of what nature these trans- 
actions were may perhaps be ascertained from the documents them- 
selves. That, moreover, Chasdai Crescas, “Magister Azday evesques 
(Cresques) judeus Aljame civitatis Cesarangastane (Cesaragaste),”’ 
was held in honour by the royal pair who ruled over Aragon, and also 
by Queen Violante (Zolanda), the consort of King Juan I, is shown by 
the reference (IX)—rendered unintelligible by clerical errors and 
mistakes of print—-which is dated December 5, 1390, and in which 
D. Chasdai is named as the executor of the will of his uncle, who died 
at Gerona “ Vitalis Azday judei civitatis Gerunde avunculi sui.” 

After the stay at Navarre of D. Chasdai, whose travelling expenses 
were paid through Orabuena and Abraham Enxoep out of the State 
exchequer (1570, 1574), Orabuena received as a present from the king 
a house situated in the Juderia at Monreal, in grateful recognition 
of the many good services which he had rendered him on various 
occasions (1571). In May, 1408, he undertook a journey to France ; 
he passed through Barcelona, where he advanced fifty florins to the 
king, and went as far as Paris, where. by order of his sovereign, he 
delivered to the Chancellor (Chancellor r. Chancellar) of the Duke 
de Bretagne a female mule of the value of a hundred florins (1599). 
Joseph Orabuena, who remained court physician and Chief Rabbi till 
his death in 1413, had several sons; his son Juda, whom he appointed 
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to be his successor (1592), followed him in the Chief Rabbinate and 
in the king's favour. His daughter Sorbeillida—more correctly 
Solbelita, compounded from Sol (dw) and Belita (nuvdsa)-— was the 
wife of Abraham Enxoep, Ensoep (1610) or Schoeb, as his real name 
was, of Estella, private physician to Queen Leonora. We make the 
acquaintance of several other physicians from Mr. Jacobs’ Sources; e.g. 
Maestre Azaq Bonbet fisico (1594), who is no other than Isaac Bonfos 
b. Schealtiel of Falces, the learned son-in-law and correspondent of 
R. Isaac ben Sheshet, who came to an agreement with another 
physician of his native town to share their common profits for five 
years'; Maestre Abraham Cominto, Comineto, private physician to 
the queen, who passed twenty-four days at the bedside of her eldest 
daughter, the Infanta D. Juana, who had fallen ill at Bearn (1617) ; 
Maestre Vidal of Olite, a surgeon, and Samuel Alfaqui of Pamplona, 
who cured an English knight and received for this the special thanks 
of the queen (1519); Maestre Aron, whose successful cures became 
especially famous, &c. We should be inclined to doubt that Sallaman 
Gateymos, the physician of the Infanta D. Juana (1596), was a Jew. 

Besides trade, the Jews of Navarre, like those of Aragon and 
Castile, engaged in the most varied occupations; they were even 
employed as lion-keepers. In 1338 D. Pedro of Aragon sent his lion 
to Valencia under the care of a Jew?; another lion-keeper was Acaz 
Jacob, who in 1385 brought a lion to the Queen of Navarre*; we 
recognize a third in Abram Azen, Azac (?), who was certainly not 
a Chasan as Mr. Jacobs thinks (p. 254), nor was his name Aron; and 
a fourth, who hailed, like all the others, from Zaragoza, and received 
payment of three quarters of a florin a day, is called sometimes Juze 
Zayel, sometimes Zayet, sometimes Zazel. Similarly uncertain is the 
name of the animal he conducted, and which is variously styled 
Marzol, Marzot, Marzet (1502, 1504, 1512); nor indeed is it of much 
importance if we do not learn the exact name of the lion or of the 
lion-conductor. 

That there were also jugglers among the Jews of Navarre, has 
hitherto been nowhere referred to. As such Judios Zuglares, or 
rather Juglares, as it should really be called, we find the names of 


' See my History of the Jews in Navarre, pp. 86 and 87, note 1. 

2 Revue des Etudes Juives, XXV, 255. 

3 Vide my History, p. 97. Mr. Jacobs refers on p. xxxvii to Amador de 
los Rios, II; the latter, however, mentions no one but Acaz Aben Jacob, 
adding indeed the reference, “ Arch. de Comptos, caj. 45, num. 28; caj. 48, 
num, 23,” instead of simply referring to Yanguas, Diccionario, III, 131. 
Parade notes of this character are no rarities in De los Rios. 
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Bonafos and Gento (1467, 1519), the sons of the above-mentioned 
physician Samuel. In 1381 Bonafos el Toben—el Joven—the younger 
had given his services in 8. Maria de Pamplona, together with Mosen 
(Mossen) Pierres Garsel “‘ por la alma del Vizconde de Castelbon !” 
The king gave command to refund to ‘ Sancho de Mayer,” as Mr. Jacobs 
often writes, i.e. Sancho “el Mayor,” or Sancho the elder, the 
expenses incurred in this affair. 

The number of Jews in Navarre was never very large ; only Tudela 
and Pamplona had considerable congregations of 270 and 220 families. 
The roll of the eighty-five families who in 1366 lived in Estella, and 
of the twenty-tive families who lived in Sangueza, furnished by 
Mr. Jacobs, p. 150, from the Libro de Fuegos, is of importance for 
our knowledge of Spanish family names; it is a pity that precisely in 
regard to the correct writing of the names so little trouble has been 
tuken. Thus he gives us (p. xxxiv) the names of the signatories to 
fourteen deeds of sale belonging to the years 1245 to 1293, which 
were prepared in Toledo in the Arabic tongue but with Hebrew 
characters, and which are to be found in manuscript in the library 
of the Academy of History at Madrid; and the name of one and the 
same man appearing in four of the deeds which belong to one and 
the same year, is varied four times: Moses ben Chainiz, Moses ben 
Chinaz, Moses Chaya, and Moses ben Chaya. The last is probably 
correct ; so also we have Samuel ben Chaya. But this is probably 
less the fault of Mr. Jacobs than of Professor D. Fernando Fernandez 
y Gonzales, who copied the deeds of sale for printing. The name 
Acach, Azach, which frequently occurs among the Jews of Spain, 
is Acac=Isaac ; Gentto (Jento) Correo de Lanaga should probably be 
de Larraga (of Larraga), and Abraham Lera=Leria. In the list of 
Non-Podientes, i.e. poor people and persons exempt from taxes, 
in Estella (p. 151), Salomon Habn=Habet; la Vidua de Rabiona, 
Rabiona—also in the index—is Rabbi Jona; Donna Vaseba is Bat 
Seba; Lave Azen is meant for Levi; the abbreviated name of 
R. Nissim, Ran, Mr. Jacobs gives as Ren according to the English 
pronunciation ; Cota, not Jota or Gotta, is a well-known Spanish 
family to which the poet Rodrico Cota belonged ; Embolat is Bolat 
with the Provencal En; and Mose Basu is Basula. Many names are 
completely corrupted; thus Abou and Alor, Nucion, &c., to which we 
will return later. 

We now turn to Barcelona, the capital of Aragon. In the “ Palacio 
de los Reyes,” situated near the Cathedral and the old Juderia—that 
palace in whose capacious court the Inquisition held its celebrations— 
there is now lodged the ‘‘Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon,” 
one of the largest and richest archives in the world, which, thanks 
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to the indefatigable labours of the man who was its custodian for 
many years and who died three years ago, viz. D. Manuel Bofarull y 
Sartorio, possesses extremely excellent registers. D. Manuel Bofarull 
collected, during his long life, a great number of records, and worked 
with the idea of publishing them. It was intended by his son 
Francisco, that this collection of records, already prepared as it 
was for the press, should appear, but this has not yet taken place. 
Probably some considerable time will elapse before the publication 
of the Bofarull collection, which has reached the dimensions of 
many volumes, 

Mr. Jacobs has copied from the “registers” of the years 1257 to 
1338 about 1120 entries, specifying carefully register and page in 
each case. Some of these indeed have no sort of connexion with 
the Jews and their history, as, for example, all those which refer to 
‘Jayme de Monjuich” (489-93). The Monjuich, that mountain 
situated in the neighbourhood of Barcelona and the sea, served the 
Jews, like the Monjuich near Gerona, as a burial-place ; see No. 1079; 
hence also called Mons judaicus. Only a few years ago, the indus- 
trious Girbal found on the Monjuich at Gerona the tombstone of 
Estellina, wife of Abu Astruc Joseph, as also that of R. Joshua ben 
Sheshet. Jayme de Monjuich was no more a Jew than Jayme de Call 
(564, 565, 626, 629, 664) or Muce de Peralta. The Peraltas are an 
old Spanish family, and Muce or Mossen is, in the Aragonian dialect, 
a title equivalent to “Mr.” Moreover, at least thirty entries (748, 
749, 751, 753, 763, 765, 769, 788, 791, 829, 834, 837, 854, 873, 895, 913, 
915, 920, 923, 936, 951, 957, IOII, 1015, 1038, 1057, and many others) 
have been already made use of, and quoted with register and number, 
by J. Amador de los Rios, 1.c. II, 150-159. The documents 246, 323 
were printed in full by Girbal, Los Judios en Gerona, pp. 66, 69. On 
the other hand, Mr. Jacobs has overlooked some items—a fact less 
remarkable than his skill in including so many in so short a stay. By 
way of supplementing his compilation, we add the following items 
taken from our notes made in Barcelona :— 

1300. Legacion al Rey de Granada a Samuel Alfaquin (Reg. 252, 80, 
110). 
Observancia de una gracia de fisico Rabi Salomon Abenjacob. 
Pasaporte al Judio de Mallorca Astrugo de Abennuno. 
Concesion de cierta gracia al Judio de Zaragoza Azmael Aven- 
bruch. 
Concesion a Vidal de la Escribania de los Judios de Barbastro 
(Reg. 203, 222). 
1306. Orden para permitir a un Judio de Zaragoza a egercer el oficio 
de Cirujano. 
VOL. VIII. Kk 
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. Franquicia de pechos a Isach y Jusef Avenesra. 
Indulto al Judio Salomon Abenvives. 
Remision al Judio Vidal Abulhaca. 
Despacho sobre las escusas del Judio Asach Avinacaza. 
Moratoria por paga de pecho a Isach y Jusef Avenesra. 
Orden por que la Aljama de Huesca observase la gracia 
concedida a los hermanos Abuarrabi. 
. Confirmacion de la franquicia concedida a Rabi Azer Aben- 
bontriou. 
. Permisio por nombrar substituto al Excl™° de la Juderia de 
Zaragoza Rabi Azarias. 
. Declaracion desaprejudical a la Aljama de Zaragoza el nombrt® 
de Rabi en favor de R. Azarias. 
. Franquicia temporal de pechos a los Judios de Monclus resid. 
a Barbastro. 
Indulto al monadero falso Salomon Abenmimir. 
Remision de usuras y fraudes a Vitas y hijos de Salomon 
Abenmimir. 
. Salvoconducto al Judio Alatzar. 
. Guiage a los Judios Isach Bonastruch y otros (Reg. 226, 295). 
Remision de escesos a Samuel Abendanon. 
Esencion de tributos al Judio Azach Arreti. 
Esencion de peytas en Calatayud al Judio Gento Almuli. 
. Remision de escesos al Judio Isacho Altaleg. 
. Orden para expulsar de Valencia a la Judia Ester. 
Confirmacion de franquicias y concesiones al fisico Rabi Azaria 
Abenjacob (Reg. 477, 147). 
. Protecion para si, su familia y bienes al fisico de 8. M. el Judio 
Alatzar (Reg. 860, 20, 87, 147). 
Franquicia al fisico de Zaragoza Rabino Azarias (Reg. 860, 60). 
. Indulto al fisico de Zaragoza Samuel. Alatzar (Reg. 861, 213). 
Confirmacion de un privilegio de franquicias a los hijos de 
Bonafos Aventilea, Judio de Calatayud. 
Remision a los Judies de Villafranca par haber concurrido al 
mercado del Arcos. 
Licencia p* tomar prestamos de los Judios de Fraga para cubrir 
los cargos de la villa de Almudevar. 

That bigamy was legal among the Jews in Spain, and that cases 
occurred as late as the fourteenth century, is well known. In each in- 
dividual instance it was necessary to obtain, on penalty of death, the 
permission of the king ’, and this rested its authority on the Mosaic law 


PMN) 952 FD OR NOPD WORT AMMO ITN bp Hw Kw, Responsa, Isaac b. 
Sheshet, 510. 
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“yor falta de sucesion”’ (649), or, as it runs in one document, “Judeos 
legem habere, secundum quam eis permissum est duas habere simul 
uxores.” Bigamous marriages were indeed not at all rare. Thus 
it is evident from one of the items quoted by Mr. Jacobs (148), that 
in the year 1258 Jucef de Grassa obtained permission to enter into 
a marriage “por sentencia del Rey,” with Regina, the daughter 
of Samuel Brafayre, in addition to his wife Luna. He furnishes two 
other cases from the years 1337 and 1338 (1226, 1227). There are. 
however, several other bigamous marriages recorded in the Registers of 
the Archives of Barcelona; thus: “Permision por tener dos mugeres 
con arreglo a Ja Ley judayca a Abraham Abuasaya ” (Reg. 222, f. 169). 
In the same year, 1322, Strug (Astrug) Mercadell “judaeus Turri- 
celli” took another wife ‘‘juxta legem judaicam,” in addition to his 
wife Regina’. ‘‘Concesion al Judio Ferrer Bonafos para usar del 
privilegio de tener mas de una consorte,” from the year 1333 (Reg. 
576, f. 80). Also a Jewish bride required the royal consent before 
contracting a marriage with a relative (1101). 

The materials collected by Mr. Jacobs in Barcelona afford additional 
information of great importance concerning the taxes, both ordinary 
and extraordinary, for purposes of war, which the Jews had to pay. 
To the various tax-lists of the Jews in the kingdom of Aragon, which 
were already well known, Mr. Jacobs adds a few more from the year 
1270 (Appendix V to VIII). These imposts, however, were very often 
altered, usually increased. Thus, for example, the “Aljama dels 
Jueus de Perpinya” had to pay some years later “X m. solidos, 
primerament ne haguerir un any II m. solidos;° apres altron any 
IIII m. solidos e axi poch a poch muntaren la dita demanda a 
XIITI m. solidos.” The tributes which had to be furnished to the 
king by the whole of the Jews of Aragon amounted annually to 
43,300 solidos Jacc.? The task of collecting these taxes was made 
over to certain farmers or collectors called Bayles, who were 
appointed, with the approval of the king, by the Bayle General, 
or Director General of the royal exchequer. Jacobs’ Sources place 
us in a position to learn more accurately the widely extended 
activity and considerable influence of several of these Jewish farmers 
of taxes in the reign of King Jayme I. Vidal Salomon, whose son 
and heir, Bonafos, is mentioned (158), was farmer of the taxes or 
Bayle for Barcelona. The same post was occupied from 1257 to 
1267, and longer for Barcelona, Gerona, Lerida, and other places, 


1 Documentos ineditos del Archivo general de la Corona de aan, VI, 240; vide 
the record in Frankel’s Monatsschrift, XIV, 390. 
2 Documentos ineditos del Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, XII, 348. 
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by Benveniste de Porta, whom Mr. Jacobs, relying on the hypothesis 
advanced by Graetz, that Moses b. Nachman and Bonastruc de Porta 
are one and the same person, straightway makes the brother of 
Nachmani. I have already proved, in 1865, the untenableness of 
this hypothesis, by reason of No. 323 in the Documentos ineditos del 
Archivo general de la Corona de Aragon, VI, 167, which was afterwards 
printed in full in Girbal, 1.c., p. 60, and the new data which have now 
been obtained have only served to strengthen me in my conclusion. 
While in the matter of the dispute with Fr. Pablo, in the record 
of October, 1263, “ Moyses magister Judeus” is distinctly mentioned 
by Girbal, l.c., p. 66, by Tourtoulon, Jacme le Conquérant, and 
by others, in all later records referring to the dispute with R. de 
Pefiaforte, Fr Pablo, and the other Praedicators, mention is always 
made of Bonastrue de Porta. Nachmani never bore the name 
Bonastruc de Porta, and certainly King Jayme, who was himself a 
scholar, and was acquainted with the learned Rabbis of his country, did 
not confound “ Moyses magister Judeus ” and “ Bonastrugus de Porta 
magister Judeus” with each other. It is significant that in March, 
1264, the punishment of Bonastruc “ por haber mal hablado de Jesu- 
christo” was remitted, that four months later (289) full absolution 
was granted him by the king, that finally the decree of banishment 
against him was revoked, and he was no longer detained for further 
consideration of his case. That Bonastruc, who, like his son Vidal, 
advanced money to the court (313, 314), was the brother of Benve- 
niste de Porta, is evident from the record communicated by Mr. Jacobs . 
(Appendix IV). This Benveniste, who also bought corn (167 a)— 
for “foneca,” read “fanega de trigo’”—and had his own mills in 
Barcelona, advanced large sums to the king, and helped him generally 
when he found himself in money difficulties. When the Bishop of 
Barcelona and the Count of Ampurias journeyed to France, in 1263, 
on a mission of the king’s, Benveniste lent them the sum of 15,000 
solidos for their travelling expenses (355, quoted already by Tour- 
toulon, ].c., II, 472); on the other hand he received, besides permission 
to coin money, some landed property (232), the assignment of the 
king’s taxes in Perpignan (339), &c. 

The richest and most powerful Jew of Aragon was Jehudano or 
Jehuda de Cavalleria of Zaragoza, the founder of a widely branching 
and highly respected family, which played a great part in Spain, 
especially in the fifteenth century. He was a tax-collector or Bayle 
in Zaragoza, and at a later period Treasurer-General of Aragon; he 
advanced the king D. Jayme enormous sums of money and rendered 
him and th® country important services. When in 1274 D. Jayme 
proceeded to the “Concil” which Pope Gregory X had assembled, 
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Jehudano sent him 10,000 sueldos (538). As security for the sum thus 
advanced to the king, the revenues from the salt-works of the whole 
of Aragon were made over to him (298), as was also the Herbage or 
tax raised on small cattle such as sheep and goats (352), an impost 
which was introduced in Jayme’s reign. He received also estates in 
Valencia—“ Donacion & Jahudan de la Paza de tierra” should run 
“Donacion a Jahudan de la plaza de tierra en Valencia” (240)—and 
a tower with several houses in Valencia, which the king gave him for 
a present (475). Jehudano, who discharged various functions in 
the administration of justice, and in fact, as may be gathered from 
No. 572, possessed unlimited powers, so that he could order the 
property of persons who had committed murder to be sold, obtained 
permission to keep a Cosador, or rather Casador, a judicial official 
who carried out a judicial decision (267). Jehudano, who was not one 
of the strict members of the congregation of Zaragoza, having been 
indeed once charged with being irreligious (408), had several sons: 
one of them, Salomon, was Bayle of Murviedro and other places (517); 
another bore the name of Chisdai, as we should probably read instead 
of Hizde (562). Ata later time they carried on the business in con- 
junction with their father. 

The position of Bayle of Tortosa, Morella, and other places was 
occupied for many years by Astruc Jacob Xixen, to whom assistance 
was afforded by the Justicia, at the king’s command, in his suit 
against his noble debtors (251), and who stood in such high favour 
with D. Jayme that he was exempted from various burdens and 
taxes (405), received for life half of the crops which fell to the king 
from his property near Morella (407), and obtained permission to 
erect baths in his house (for “en su habitar” read *“‘ habitacio,” 386). 
Vives, the son of Jucef Abenvives, discharged the duties of Bayle or 
collector of Alfandich, Cervera, Algeciras, and other places, while the 
Bayle of Murviedro was Jucef ibn Shaprut (Avenxaprut), who also 
received gifts of landed estates from the king (402). An interesting 
personality, concerning whom several other records are extant in the 
archives at Barcelona, is Astruc Bonsenyor, mentioned in No. 159 and 
identical with Astruc Bonseignor (369), who acted as Arabic secretary 
in the service of D. Jayme. His son, the not unknown Jehuda Bon- 
senyor and his grandson, Bonsenyor, the royal physician of Barcelona, 
who was held in such high esteem by the king, lived in the same 
house as Astruc. That Solomon Adret, who is named in a bond 
which is printed in full (Appendix III), is the celebrated Barcelona 
Rabbi of the same name, as Mr. Jacobs assumes, is open to serious 
doubt. In the year at which the bond is dated, viz. 1262, R. Solomon 
Adret was twenty-two to twenty-five years old, and it is certain that 
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he did not carry on any money business. The Solomon Adret referred 
to was, we suspect, the grandfather of that Solomon Adret in Barcelona 
who in the year 1391 embraced Christianity and took the name of 
Ludovico Guixar’. A Solomon Adret was, according to the deeds 
of the Valencia Inquisition, punished in October, 1490, by that 
Inquisition, together with his wife Isabel, “por la ley de Moysen?.” 
The name of the private court physician, to whom in 1271 an annual 
pension of 500 solidos Jacc. was granted, is not Jucepho Abentudi, as 
Mr. Jacobs writes (400), but Jucef Abentrevi; and the Isach mentioned 
in No. 724 was not called Jaffies (Jafe), but Jaffiel, Jafiel = Jahiel. 
Mosse el Neyto (651) has nothing to do with the family name of Nieto, 
as Mr. Jacobs supposes. p. 261; instead of Neyto, we should read 
viejo— Mosse el Viejo, which means Moses senior or the elder. That 
the Jews who were banished from France found an asylum in Aragon 
has been already established by me* on the testimony of records 
whick Mr. Jacobs also communicates; and the municipal regulations 
affecting the Jews, which he copied in the Archivo municipal at 
Barcelona, are to be found for the most part in my article on the 
Jews in Barcelona‘. 

As regards the library of the cathedral, or the archiepiscopal 
library in Barcelona, I can assure Mr. Jacobs, that even if the 
cathedral had not just been undergoing repair and if “ the librarian 
had not seized the opportunity to take a little holiday” (p. xxxviii), 
he would scarcely have obtained admittance to it. During my stay 
in Barcelona, I preferred a request to the archbishop, through 
Dr. Balary Jovany, Professor of Greek Language and Literature at 
the University of that city, asking him to be kind enough to grant 
me the use of the documents and manuscripts in the archiepiscopal 
library, among which are said to be also some Jewish ones; but, on 
some pretext or other, my request was absolutely refused. 

In Alcala de Henares Mr. Jacobs copied an astonishing amount in 
a few hours; but to use with some profit the excellently arranged 
documents of the Inquisition of Toledo, which are placed in long 
halls— to say nothing of those of Valencia, which, as late as 1892, had 
not yet been entirely reduced to order—requires further preliminary 
studies extending over many months, if not years. Also it may 
not be known that very many Relaciones of the Autos-da-fé 
which took place in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 


' Revue des Etudes Juives, IV, 60. 

? Kayserling, Christopher Columbus and the Participation of the Jews in the 
Spanish and Portuguese Discoveries (New York, 1894), p. 90. 

3 Revue des Etudes Juives, XXVII, 149. * Ibid. XXVIII, 106 ff. 
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appeared in print, but are seldom to be met with outside Spain. 
Thus concerning the persons mentioned on p. 3, No. 21, further 
details are to be found in the printed Relacion on the Auto-da-fé held 
on Sunday, March 15, 1722, in the church of the Convent of S. Pedro 
Martyr in Toledo. Manuel de la Mota, called also Francisco Manuel 
de Torres ; his wife, Maria de Soto ; their eighteen-year-old daughter, 
Laura Maria de la Mota; also Fernando Diaz Cordiza, who at the 
age of forty-seven had married in accordance with the Mosaic law ; 
his wife, Maria de Espinosa ; their children, Francisco and Manuela 
Diaz Cordiza; Francisco de Mendoza y Rodriguez, a resident like 
the others mentioned in Granatula near Murcia, who had married 
Leonor de Espinosa according to the Mosaic law; their children, 
Maria and Anna de Mendoza Rodriguez y Espinoza, Josefa de Mendoza 
y Rodriguez, the sister of Francisco, thirty-five years of age; all 
these were sentenced to “ carcel perpetuo,” while Manuel de la Mota 
was to receive besides two hundred lashes. 

In the Escurial Mr. Jacobs gave himself unnecessary trouble to note 
down the titles of several Spanish works composed by Jews or affecting 
Jews and Jewish literature. Most of these, if not all, are already 
known, and many, like the Consejos de Rabbi don Santob de Carrion, 
Tizon de Espana, Pugio Fidei, have also been printed. Of more 
importance is the list of documents and works in manuscript at the 
National Library at Madrid. ‘‘ Rabbi Samuel de Naunecos” (267) is 
‘‘Samuel de Maruecos,” the same who (1261) addressed the well- 
known Epistolas to R. Ishae de Sujurmenza. Whether the manu- 
script copy of the Scrutinium Scripturarum of Paul de Burgos 
contains more than the printed work is not stated. The Dichos y 
Sentencias of Jafuda Bonsenyor (1329) were already partly worked 
at in 1859 by Ad. Heltferich, and appeared complete in print some 
years ago. Mr. Jacobs would have earned special merit as regards 
our knowledge of history if, in addition to taking copies of the 
historical records (XIII-XVII), he had also copied the rest of 
those of which a very few are known through De los Rios, especially, 
for instance, from No. 1280 to 1305. 

In Simancas there is surely more material than Mr. Jacobs men- 
tions, p. 124 f. In the Camara de Castilla are Leg. 1-55: “ Papeles 
sobre la expulsion de los Judios,” and Salas XXXIX, XL, and XLI are 
full of records of the Inquisition de Aragon y Castilla desde su Funda- 
cion. Regarding the Jews of Manresa, D. Eduardo Tamaro gives a short 
extract from the history of that town, written by Sr. D. Mas y Casas. 
If we mention further the records, chiefly Portuguese, taken from the 
British Museum, which refer to the general pardon conferred in 1674 
upon secret Jews or Christéos-Novos—the bull of Pope Innocent XI, 
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which is here mentioned (No. 1238) without date, is dated November 28, 
1676—also a discourse by the author on Jewish historiography in 
general and on Spanish-Jewish history in particular, reprinted from the 
Boletin delar. Academia dela Historia in Madrid, XV, 152 ff.; and finally 
an Introduction, which is a sort of index to the work and which was 
already published in the JEwIsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, VI, 597 ff., 
we have exhausted the subject-matter of the book. The volume con- 
cludes with several lists compiled with extraordinary industry, and 
including a register of Spanish-Jewish authors, and a Spanish-Jewish 
bibliography which admits of amplification and from which the tables 
of contents of the historical works of J. Amador de los Rios and 
H. Graetz might conveniently have been omitted, for here and there 
errors have crept in respecting the names of places and persons 
occurring in the lists which are given. Abner de Burgos was not called 
Abraham, but Alphonso de Valladolid; the name of the German 
translator of Prince and Dervish is not Veislovitz, but Meisel. Abraham 
Zacuto, the author of the Jochasin, lived and laboured not in 
Zaragoza, but in Salamanca. For “Diego Bacorassa” we should read 
“ Barrassa,” &c., &c. 

With all respect for the author and with full acknowledgment of 
his achievements, we still cannot refrain from making one or two 
observations. Several entries are so compressed that they remain 
quite unintelligible; thus, for example, 1115, “ Promesa ... 5 aiios 
deudores Lerida, Zaragoza, Valencia, or 1140, Promesa, Monzon; 1148, 
Promesa, Alcolea,” which in reality should run: “Promesa de no inquirir — 
en 5 afios por usuras contra los Judios de Alcolea.” If the various 
entries with the initial word Promesa are to be referred to 1063 or 
1125 as being of the same tenor, this should at least have been 
indicated in a note. Very confusing also are the many words in the 
registers and documents, which are so distorted as to be unintelligible, 
A whole list of these could be drawn up; we will only note a few of 
them: “ Genova” (756) for “Gerona”; “ Liria ” (1039), or in the index 
“Lizia,” for “Lerida”’; “Junes de Ablitas” (1409) for “Judas”; 
“Azac Abdfaza fijo de D. Abran Abolbaza” instead of ‘“Abolfada” 
(1403); ‘‘avenguanar” for ‘“averiguar”; “Maer Zabaira” (716) 
for ‘‘Micer”; “ Castan” (1087) or “Caston” (1213) for “Castellan”’; 
“taxo de Castos” for “Gastos”; “copradia” for “confradia”; ‘‘Vea- 
lenga” (1198), “Veslingo” (1201), “‘ Vealengo” (1208) for “Realengo ”; 
“Tazas de Arger” for “argent”; “Rey Davagon” (1455) for 
“d’Aragon”; “mernidad” or “ merntridad” for “ merindad,” and 
many others. 

Nevertheless Mr. Jacobs’ Sources form a valuable contribution to 
the history of the Jews in Spain, and will render very real service 
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to all those who engage in its study; the Sources will indeed long 
occupy a place in literature as an authority on the subject. 


M. KAYSERLING. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF HEBREW GRAMMAR. 


Die Anfiinge der hebriischen Grammatik, von Dr. W. BACHER, Professor 
an der Landes-Rabbinerschule zu Budapest. Separat-Abdruck 
aus dem 49 Bande der Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldindischen 
Gesellschaft. (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 1895, 120 pp.) 


Pror. W. BACHER, whose energies seem unlimited, describes in this 
essay the origin and development of Hebrew grammatical science 
during the centuries preceding Hajjug. The scientific study of that 
language was inaugurated with the advent of this writer, so that 
Abraham Ibn Ezra in the Sefath Jether, No. 74, rightly remarks: 
‘‘Hebrew grammar did not exist till Jehuda ben David arose, chief 
of the grammarians.” Before Hajjug, however, we may already 
discover germs and traces of Hebrew grammar, which ought not 
to be passed over by the historians. These Dr. Bacher has grouped in 
nine chapters, and collated systematically. 

The first chapter (pp. 3-7) notices grammatical elements in tradi- 
tional literature. The author correctly points out that current 
conceptions of the existence of grammatical elements in Talmud and 
Midrash are exaggerated ; it is not proper to speak of a grammar of 
the Hebrew language in the period that produced the Talmud. Only 
an exiguous number of merest traces of linguistic categories of a very 
general character exist, and these afterwards became constituent 
elements of grammatical terminology. The contributions of tradi- 
tional literature to later Hebrew grammar, Dr. Bacher exhaustively 
collects and enumerates. 

The second chapter (pp. 7-12) indicates the extent to which the 
Massorah, by its isolated rules and technical terms, prepared the 
way for Hebrew grammar. The author justly styles the Massorah 
the cradle of Hebrew grammar ; because, for the sake of preserving 
the true text, the Massorites carefully distinguished the various 
forms and grouped together those that were similar. On the other 
hand, these Massorite lists lack grammatical character. The Mas- 
sorites, only concerned with the correct reading of the text, for 
instance, jumbled together Hebrew with Biblical Aramaic. Their 
interest centred not in Hebrew as a language, but in the text of the 
Hebrew scriptures. 
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Chapter III (pp. 13-20) treats of the vowel points. The author 
favours Graetz’s hypothesis that the first vowel characters were 
written over as well as under the words. Of the two systems of 
punctuation—the Tiberian and the Babylonian—the author proves 
that the latter was the original and simpler, and accordingly the 
more ancient. 

In Chapter IV (pp. 20-23), the elements of Hebrew grammar, 
gathered from the Sepher Jezirah, are discussed. This original work 
was the first to give the classification of Hebrew consonants which 
was afterwards adopted by the grammarians. We also learn from it 
that the Resh was pronounced in two ways. 

Aaron b. Moses b. Asher, discussed in Chapter V (pp. 23-28), re- 
presents the transition from the Massorites to the grammarians. 
His Massorite rules (collected in D’DYOHA *PitP5) are permeated with 
grammatical conceptions. Ben Asher is the first who discusses the 
seven vowels which he names “ kings” (oad nyawv). Both nomen- 
clature and number were accepted by all grammarians till Joseph 
Qimhi. Ben Asher's chapter on the parts of speech (D°2Y0N *PyIPs § 71) 
shows that he really had some idea of exact grammar. Thischapter is 
headed spon pow youn 527d, in which yw does not perhaps 
signify elements of audible speech (see Bacher, p. 32), but, as among 
the Karaites, is identical with 3\N3 (see Eshkol Hakkofer, No. 168, 
letter 3). The expression NYS, a Hebraic form of the Arabic 179%, 
is remarkable as denoting the Infinitive. Ibn Parchon, as well as 
his contemporary, the Karaite Jehuda Hadassi, calls the Infinitive’ 
simply 1731) (Eshkol, No. 33, letter ¥; No. 163, letter 1; compare 
Monatsschrift, XL, 120). I here take the opportunity of remarking 
that the composer (or translator, see Steinschneider, Die hebr. 
Vebersetz., p. 939) of a small grammatical essay j'237 15D (MS. Bodl., 
Catal. Neubauer, No. 1467) uses 17¥% as a term for the Infinitive. 
The reason is given as follows: andi nydy naydy rord ty 535 Saw 
(f. 58 ¢). 

Ben Asher is greatly surpassed by his contemporary, the Gaon 
Saadiah, of whom the sixth chapter treats (pp. 38-62). Saadiah was 
the first to write a book exclusively devoted to Hebrew grammar. 
This was composed in Arabic, under the influence of the Arabic 
language, and consists of twelve chapters. According to Dr. Harkavy 
(Studien u. Mittheilungen, V, 34) it was intended as an appendix to the 
second recension of Saadiah’s Agron (or Egron). Dr. Bacher, however, 
with some plausibility, argues that it formed an independent work’, 


? The grounds for Dr. Bacher’s views were communicated to the Revue des 
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with the title Ado 3n3, and endeavours, principally from Saadiah’s 
citations, in his Commentary on the Sepher Jezirah, and from the 
quotations in Dunash ben Labrat’s critique, to reconstruct the 
contents of the twelve chapters. The subjects of this work were, 
Dr. Bacher thinks:—(1) The Letters ; (2) The Gutturals; (3) Peculiari- 
ties of other letters; (4) Changes of Letters ; (5) Changes of Vowels ; 
(6) Dagesh and Raphé; (7) Assimilation of Consonants of the same 
class ; (8) Radical and Servile Letters; (9) Conjugation of Verbs ; 
(10) Declension of Nouns!; (11) Anomalies; (12) Syntax. 

Jehuda Ibn Qoreish, discussed in Chapter VII (pp. 63-70), 
probably made use of Saadiah’s writings; but nevertheless represents 
an earlier and less advanced stage in grammatical science. The 
importance of his work mainly consists in the fact that he was the 
first to institute a comparison between the Semitic tongues. Apart 
from this, he only plays a secondary part in the history of the 
beginnings of Hebrew grammar. He has, withal, a number of 
grammatical peculiarities which deserve notice. 

The last two chapters, the eighth (pp. 70-95) and the ninth (pp. 95- 
114), treat of the efforts of the first representatives of Hebrew 
linguistic science in Spain, Menahem b. Sarugq and Dunash b. 
Labrat. Menahem composed a complete dictionary of the Hebrew 
language, which he probably edited in two recensions. The first, 
according to Dr. Kaufmann (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen 
Gesellschaft, XL, 370), forms the basis of a Berne MS. The Bodleian 
Library possesses a recently-acquired fragment of Menahem’s 
Lexicon, which gives a portion of the Introduction and of the Letter 
Alef, and is more condensed than the printed edition, from which 
it differs in the arrangements of the radicals. I was unfortunately 
only able to examine it cursorily, and could therefore not determine 
whether it corresponds with the Berne MS. 

As Menahem wrote his Lexicon in Hebrew, he had to construct 
a terminology and invent technical terms. Thus, for example, he 
was probably the first to introduce the word 771) (p.94). It would 
be highly desirable, if Dr. Bacher were to compile a list of Menahem’s 


Etudes Juives, XXIV, 310, 313. Dr. Harkavy, however, still maintains his 
own theory, and promises to adduce proofs. (See his ow 02 own, No. 5, 
in 2p, p. 44.) 

1 The citation from Dunash’s Criticism, No. 89 (p. 56), should undoubtedly 
be corrected thus, 217 W115) IMD N72 AR AN wo NAN yo. Saadiah 
always treats these forms as nouns with the first person singular pro- 
nominal suffix. Cp. my essay, Mose b. Samuel Hakkohen Ibn Chiquitilla, &c., 


p. 130. 
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terms, marking those of which he is the originator. (Most of them 
are to be found scattered in Dr. Bacher’s essay, Die grammatische Ter- 
minologie des Jehuda b. David Hajjug, Vienna, 1882.) But, although 
Menahem avoided Arabic terminology (p. 71), he was, nevertheless, 
consciously or unconsciously, influenced by it. Apart from the ex- 
amples given by Dr. Bacher (pp. 71-72), the division of the nouns into 
now and ovdypn (p. 85) is an imitation of the Arabic V2Ni DON 
and pnw ODN (see my Beitriige z. Gesch. d. hebr. Sprachwissensch., 
i. 14-15, and Dr. Bacher, Monatsschrift, XL, 119). Thus, too, Menahem’s 
expression (p. 48) INN) MIN) nbn swe is a literal transla- 
tion of the Arabic NT7SNINI NADNDINI minds See (see Grammatische 
Terminologie des Hajjug, p. 22, no. 2). The opening paragraphs of 
the Introduction are modelled on an Arabic pattern. How remote 
Menahem still is from a scientific conception of the Hebrew language 
is proved by the circumstance that, like the Massorah, he does not 
accurately distinguish the Hebrew from the Aramaic element in 
the Bible (p. 72, no. 3). Both in Menahem and the Massorah, the 
subject of interest is not Hebrew, but the language of the Bible. 
Even the Karaite author of the Mushtamil (see below), who lived at 
the beginning of the eleventh century, gives, in the seventh part 
of his work, examples from the Aramaic in illustration of the 
variation in meaning produced by transposition of consonants’. Of 
Saadiah’s writings, Menahem, according to Dr. Bacher, only knew the 
Agron. This can have reference only to the Gaon’s Grammatical 
Writings; for Saadiah’s exegetical writings were probably known — 
and used by Menahem. Thus, Menahem’s refutation of the derivation 


of nt (Ps. exxxix. 3) from NV (p. 86, note), is probably derived from 
Saadiah (see Pinsker, Likkute Kadmonioth, p.174). So also, Menahem, 


in disproving (fol. 83 b) the identification of NW) (Job xxxviii. 32) 
with mdi (p. 82, note 5), does not aim at Ibn Qoreish, but rather 
attacks Saadiah, who translated N11) with pride. Cp. my Essay on 
Ibn Chiquitilla, p. 183, and the passage there cited from Dunash’‘s 
Critique on Saadiah, no. 84, FAST Yea MND (AMID 37 55) aNE. 


1 I content myself with one example from the Article 12y (Brit. Mus. 
MS. Or. 2592, f. 39 b): yo Smbs xin Sp ASe9 0D ANTON NIT MOEMR RIN Ad 
NTN ND NAD PRD DAD AsbR NAMI van RANT ts oN NT JR. ONDION 
D232 1wN PD TNOMSNdR PO NAW... . (Ps. exix. 122) 2105 Pray jw ‘Pd pRowde 
px (Dan. ii. 43) pad pryan.... (ib. evi. 35). 

2? I would like to add to Dr. Bacher’s chapter on Menahem, that the 
expression ov pwd (p. go, n. 1) probably refers to the well-known 
passage in T. B. Pesachim, 3 a. 
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Menahem’s Lexicon was notoriously the occasion of a severe personal 
attack on its author by Dunash b. Labrat. Dunash does not attack 
Menahem’'s system ; his criticism is directed only against single 
passages. Dunash states that he discussed 200 passages ; in fact only 
160 are examined by him. Dr. Bacher (p. 96) believes that, voluntarily 
or involuntarily, Dunash gave up his task. I incline to the alternative 
hypothesis, mentioned by Dr Bacher, that Dunash’s critique has not 
come down to us ina complete form. It is not to be supposed that 
in this, his first work, dedicated to the statesman Hasdai ibn 
Shaprut, Dunash would have promised more than he was able 
or willing to perform. A missing fragment in Dunash’s critique 
on PWN (Gen. iii. 16) I restored in my Essay on Ibn Chiquitilla, 
p. 126. Besides the critique on Menahem, Dunash also composed 
a criticism of Saadiah, which apparently was never completed. It is 
remarkable that Dunash, in his first work, speaks of Saadiah with 
great respect, styling him ‘Pt. This expression has frequently given 
rise to the error that Saadiah was Dunash’s grandfather. 3), 


however, is the Hebrew equivalent of the Arabic ‘5° (p. 97, note 1. 
Cp. Harkavy, Studien u. Mittheilungen, V, 89). I do not see the 
necessity of assuming that ‘3P?, any more than the Arabic Su, 
means “teacher”; the Arabic term for ‘‘teacher” is “INMDN. The 


words of Menahem’s disciples (ed. Stern, p. 27), VY¥ NAP Nya AM ps 
421 aayn pwdar daw $53 windn, and (ib. p. 48) PPP AIM TW “AN 
72%), do not imply that Dunash was personally a pupil of Saadiah. 

“Dunash awoke,” Ibn Ezra remarks (Safa Berurah, 25), ‘‘ from 
the slumber of folly,” i.e. in grammatical science he took a higher 
rank than his predecessors. This is especially exhibited in his Critique 
on Saadiah, in which, according to Dr. Bacher (p. 98), “ The great event 
in Hebrew grammar, the discovery of the weak radicals and their 
laws is foreshadowed.” But that does not prevent him from 
occasionally diverging from the lines correctly marked out by the 
predecessors whom he criticizes. Still, I think OTN (Ps. xlii. 5) 
should be excluded from the examples given by Dr. Bacher (p. 103). 
(See my notice in the Revue des Etudes Juives, XXXI, 118.) 

The dispute between Menahem and Dunash was notoriously con- 
tinued by their disciples. Bacher, however, does not discuss the 
controversial writings of the latter; as they did not travel beyond the 
sphere of grammatical knowledge covered by their teachers. ‘Tce 
author here, too, accepts the identification of Jehudah b. David, 
Menahem’s pupil and collaborator, with Hajjug. The latter's efforts, 
however, no longer belong to the beginnings of Hebrew grammar. 
The manner in which Hajjug, in the introduction to his Essay on the 
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Weak Radicals, cites Menahem, makes it improbable that he was 
the latter’s pupil (see also my Beitrdge, &c., p. 28). In my opinion, 
an argument for the same view is the circumstance that the term 
‘IP? mentioned above was not, as I have already explained, used by 
Dunash in the sense of ‘‘ teacher.” 

Dr. Bacher has excluded the Karaites, as well as Menahem’s disciples, 
because their grammatical outlook was not wider than that of their 
non-Karaite contemporaries, and because they exercised no influence 
on the development of Hebrew grammar. It would, however, be 
eminently desirable that the little which the Karaites actually did 
accomplish in the field of Hebrew linguistics were put together, so as 
to help us to form some clear notions of their work and influence. 
We trust that the author, who has recently turned his attention to 
the Karaites, will undertake this task, which, we are sure, he would 
accomplish in his usual masterly manner. 

In a concluding note (pp. 115-117) the author tells us that, of the 
earliest “ Masters of Hebrew” whom Abraham ibn Ezra enumerates 
in the Introduction to the Moznaim, he would leave out two; the 
“ Anonymous” from Jerusalem and Dunash b. Tamim. On the first, 
the author has shed sufficient light in the Revue des Etudes Juives, 
XXX, 232-256, where he has put to good use the material supplied 
by Kokowtsoff. We now know that this “ Anonymous” is identical 
with Abulfarag Harun, that his essay, the full title of which is 
Franaybs: adds vp date Syxbde vy Senemds anno, consisted 
of eight parts, and it was completed in the year 1026 c.E. It does | 
not belong to the beginnings of Hebrew grammar’. The second, 
Dunash b. Tamim, lived before Hajjug; but the accounts that have 
come down to us concerning him are very meagre. He composed 
work which Abraham Ibn Ezra characterizes as 13) nwo INy WDD 
ay). Its object is the examination of the mutual relation of Arabic 
and Hebrew, but only from a lexicographical standpoint, as appears 
from Moses Ibn Ezra’s Poetry (ed. Kokowtsoff, Wostochnifa Zamjetki, 
p. 215, ll. 16-18). It would accordingly be incorrect to take Abraham 
Ibn Ezra’s words to mean that Dunash’s work is partly in Hebrew and 
partly in Arabic. (See Harkavy, 0°20” Di DIN, No. 2, p. 6, n. 3; also 
Geiger, Jud. Zeitschrift, X,231.) To the authors mentioned by Dr. Bacher 
(p. 117) who have quoted from Dunash’s book should be added the 


1 Of the Mushtamil, I found, in the British Museum, besides the MS. 
Or. 2592, mentioned above, p. 5, note 1, another portion of the second 
part in MS. Or. 2561, and a fragment of a Compendium of the Mushtamil 
in the Bodleian. I hope shortly to give some further information about 
these manuscripts. 
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name of Ibn Balam, who cites Dunash in his Commentary on 
Deuteronomy xxviii. 27 (Fuchs, Studien iiber Ibn Bal‘am, p. xx). Ibn 
Balam, again, is drawn upon by Tanhum Jerushalmi, in his annota- 
tions on 1 Sam. v. 6 (see Fuchs, ib., p. xli, and Munk, Notice sur-Aboul- 
walid, p. §9,n. 1). Among the few quotations in Abraham Ibn Ezra, 
one has remained unnoticed. It occurs in the first Commentary on 
Genesis i. 31, ed. Friedlander, p. 33: DY ‘3 WON DMN j2 ONIN 
329 WI 73D wa ons Abram mada nD Jw WN AT pec 
4) Sox 55 Sy md maa sa erdwa oxeny. Still this passage may 
not come from Dunash’s philological work; but, as is more probable, 
from his Commentary on the Sepher Jezirah. This citation may help 
to clear up the obscurity in which this commentary is wrapped up 
(see Steinschneider, Die hebr. Uebers., pp. 394-401) '. 

Appendices and Corrections (pp. 117-118) and a list of the quoted 
and elucidated Hebrewand Arabic grammatical termini (pp. 118-120) 
close Dr. Bacher’s in many ways instructive and stimulating essay, 
which has again earned the author the sincere thanks of all friends of 
Hebrew linguistic science. 

SAMUEL PozNANSKI. 

BERLIN, December 29, 1895. 


A NEW GRAMMATICAL TEXT BOOK, 
By Pror. STRACK. 


Abriss des biblischen Aramédisch. Grammatik, nach Handschriften 
berichtigter Text, Wirterbuch. Von Prof. Dr. HERMANN L. STRACK. 
(Leipzig, T. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung, 1896. 32 and 47 
pages, 8vo.) 


Pror. STRACK has published a grammatical compilation on the 
Aramaic used in the biblical books Ezra and Daniel, as a sequel to 
his Hebrew grammar published in 1893 (fifth edition). He had 
announced this Abriss as early as 1885 in the series which he has 
edited entitled “ Porta linguarum orientalicum.” In the introduction 
to this work, Prof. Strack gives his reasons for the delay and for its 


1 Of the manuscripts enumerated by Dr. Steinschneider, I have 
examined two, the Berlin MS. 78, and MS. Bodl. Reggio 51 (of Stein- 
schneider’s copy), but have not found in either the words cited by Ibn 
Ezra. 
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exclusion from the collection above mentioned. A grammatical com- 
pendium by Prof. Strack does not need to be specially recommended, 
everybody knows the merits of his Hebrew grammar and his other 
works as aids to teaching, as well as his editions of several Mishna- 
Tractates and his introduction in the Old Testament. The present 
compendium shows in like manner the same qualities, viz.: the 
greatest brevity combined with perfect clearness, exact statements 
founded on a thorough mastery of scientific philology. Above all his 
constant regard for the wants of the student must be specially com- 
mended. This compendium is the work both of a true scholar and 
a practically experienced teacher. He has thoroughly succeeded in 
attaining the aim explained in the introduction, viz.: ‘“‘To offer, in 
the space of only twenty-four pages, a grammatical introduction to 
the Aramaic portions of the Bible, completely sufficient for students 
of Theology and for clergymen.” This abridged grammar opens 
excellently with a paragraph dealing with the consonants of biblical 
Aramaic as compared with that of the Hebrew. It is of great 
advantage to the beginner, fresh from the study of Hebrew, to be at 
once informed as to the close relation, but also at the same time of 
the decided difference existing between the Hebrew and Aramaic. 
The last paragraph is likewise of practical value, where all the forms 
of the verbs contained in the biblical Aramaic are put together. As 
to particular details I have only to remark as follows: It would 
perhaps have been useful if the author had devoted a paragraph to a 
review of the Hebraisms occurring in the biblical Aramaic, which is as. 
such of a peculiar character. In the paragraph on the vowels I notice 
the absence of a remark about the spelling of the Shwa-compositum 
(chateph) in such cases as *?). or "i. In $9 the passive form Pe’il is 
given as co-ordinate to the other stem forms (Prof. Strack calls them 
stem-modifications), as standing ina line between Qal (Pe’al) and Pail; 
it is, however, nowhere stated that this form, which is applied as a per- 
fect tense, is in reality the passive participle of the Qal which serves as 
equivalent to the perfect. Prof. Strack (also Néldeke) would do away 
with the cases in which the active participle is applied as tempus his- 
toricum as in Dan. ii. 5, 729, v. 7, 822, by supposing these verbs to be 
spelt originally otherwise, viz. 72¥, 8 '?; this emendation, which 
extends over a succession of examples, seems to me doubtful and also 
unnecessary. Prof. Strack has not devoted a separate paragraph to 
the syntax, but has inserted the important points to be noted in the 
respective paragraphs on the nouns and verbs. The annexed text 
to be used as a grammatical exercise book comprises Ezra iv. 7-vi. 18, 
vil. 12-26, and Dan. ii. 7-vii. 28, to which are added also the Aramaic 
words and sentences from Gen. xxxi. 47 and Jer. x. 11, comprising con- 
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sequently all Aramaic pieces of the Holy Scripture. The text of Baer 
is the basis of his text, in addition to which, however, four MSS. were 
consulted with great care, two with Tiberian punctuation and two 
South Arabian, with superlinear punctuations of the simpler system. 
The critical notes are composed in Latin. A welcome novelty in this 
text is the non-punctuating of such words, the punctuation of which 
affects only the Qeré. Where these words occur only the consonants 
are given in the text, consequently the Kethib, whilst the punctuated 
Qeré is indicated in the notes. In the vocabulary the roots are 
translated into German, and all the requirements of the learner are 
supplied. It is needless to say that the book is very accurately 
printed, as such is quite expected of a publication by Prof. Strack. 
I have noticed neither a slip of the pen nor a misprint. I hope 
that this excellent little book may meet with the wide reception 
which it so well deserves. 
W. BAcHER. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Einleitung in das Alte Testament einschliesslich Apokryphen und 
Tseudepigraphen. Mit eingehender Angabe der Litteratur von 
Dr. HERMANN L. StRAcK ao. Professor der Theologie an der 
Universitiit Berlin. Vierte, ganz neu bearbeitete Auflage. 
(Miinchen, 1895.) 


THIS introduction, as the author remarks in his preface and 
indicates by the title of his volume, differs from similar works in two 
points. Stress is not laid on critical inquiries; pains are rather 
taken to supply a full and detailed account of the contents of the 
various books of Scripture and the literature indispensable for their 
scientific comprehension. With this view, the general introduction 
which forms the volume is preceded by a special introduction ; of the 
two hundred and sixteen pages of the book, one hundred and sixty- 
one are devoted to the former and thirty-five to the latter topic. The 
remaining twenty pages with the headings “ Auxiliaries to the 
and “ Auxiliaries to exegesis” consist of 


? 


linguistics of the Bible’ 
bibliographical notices. The prefatory remarks briefly treat the 
names, conceptions, history and literature of the science of Biblical 


Introductions. 

The author has aimed at furnishing a text-book for beginners in 
the strictest sense of the term. It must be acknowledged that he has 
executed his task briefly and concisely, and in a manner which proves 


VOL. VIII. Ll 
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that he possesses practical skill as a teacher and remarkable gifts as 
an expositor. 

The contents of an entire Pentateuch are compressed in four pages. 
It is questionable whether beginners will be able, from this short 
summary of headings, to obtain a clear idea of the history and legisla- 
tion of the Pentateuch. It may, however, be said that such a summary, 
though useless for beginners, cannot hurt advanced students. The 
author is not so sparing of space in the treatment of most of the 
other books, so that his reviews, followed as they always are by a state- 
ment of critical problems, afford really a clear idea of the contents of 
the Scriptures. The author, it appears, had his own particular class 
of students in view. Long experience has taught him which parts of 
the Bible are more and which less known te them. This statement 
of a fact is not intended, the reader is begged to observe, as a stric- 
ture on the author's method. Prof. Strack’s attitude towards Scripture 
may be described, if we may use that expression, as conservative- 
liberal. He accepts all the results of criticism, but he endeavours, 
at the same time, to combine with them conservative views. This 
tendency to harmonization has notoriously many prominent repre- 
sentatives in German Protestant Theology. This phenomenon is not 
altogether without interest, in view of the diversity of opinion on 
Biblical Criticism that prevails at the present day within the Jewish 
camp. At all events, it teaches a lesson of toleration which we 
should never weary of enforcing. The critical problems are treated 
concisely and luminously. Every beginner can gain an insight into 
the nature of the difficult and complicated questions, such as is not 
always afforded by a wider and deeper treatment. Prof. Strack 
possesses the knack, rare with scholars, of extracting the kernel of 
asubject and presenting it to the learner ina clear and attractive form. 
The same qualities characterize his other widely disseminated works, 
e.g. the Hebrew Grammar, which has already reached its fifth edition, 
and the ethical text-book, as I would style it, “The Blood Ritual 
and Blood Superstition,” in which the diabolical charge of Ritual 
murder is, for the benefit of insane Anti-Semites, refuted by con- 
clusive proofs. Of this brochure, now in the fourth edition, thousands 
of copies have been circulated. 

The bibliographical references are not only full and precise, but 
they are marshalled in splendid order —a feature for which the reader 
will feel grateful. Yet it would have been desirable for the benefit 
of the classes which the editor aims at reaching, if he had indicated 
by an asterisk the more important works, as he has done in other of 
his writings. And, indeed, in various parts of the book we are 
furnished with signposts from which the student may easily gather 
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the author's confession. Many, however, may be misled by the 
occasional criticisms in brackets which surprise one by their in- 
accuracy and sometimes even injustice. As these remarks occur 
seldom, the uninitiated may, contrary to the author's intention, 
attribute to them an exaggerated importance, under the mistaken 
impression that he is reading generally accepted results and not 
merely the writer's individual impressions. New researches the 
author does not promise. He simply desires to represent objectively 
the present scientific standpoint of Biblical criticism ; and, as far as 
I can judge, has been eminently successful in the accomplishment of 
his aim. There are a few, mostly insignificant, errors which I think 
ought to be corrected. En passant, some minor points will be noted. 
We miss the names for the whole collection of Scripture. They are 
not to be found on p. 15 nor on p. 162, on either of which they might 
have been expected to appear, and where a single line could have 
contained them all. On p. 15 the titles WDIN and ANN MDD Awnn, 
which already occur in Tannaite texts, are missing (cf. Blau, Intro- 
duction to Holy Writ, p. 41). Incorrect is the statement that the last 
three books of the Pentateuch had titles which indicated their contents. 
This does not apply to the Book of Numbers, which does not exclu- 
sively consist of accounts of the numberings of the Israelites. The title 
DYBPED wOiN—not OYAPBI as Prof. Strack persists in punctuating 
it, in spite of my correction (Zur Einleitung, p. 47, n. 4)—is borrowed 
from the contents of the first chapters. MMY should be MiMY, as is 
evidenced by Origen’s ovaXeopoé. This fact is explicitly stated in my 
essay, already quoted p. 46 in a note. For the construct 7, p. 14, 
read the absolute 7749, though the latter would be grammatically 
permissible. On the origin of the tradition that Joshua and Samuel 
are the authors of the books bearing their names, a suggestion is 
offered in my essay to which Prof. Strack (p. 60) might with advantage 
have explicitly referred. The sentence, “The Book is called after 
Joshua in the same sense in which another historical work is called 
after Samuel,” conveys no definite idea to the reader, who is not told 
why the Book of Samuel bears its particular name. In so brief and 
concise an Introduction an argument of the following character for 
the division of the Book of Isaiah into Isaiah I and II has no legiti- 
mate place. “The most ancient order of the Greater Prophetical 
Books in the Hebrew Canon,” says Prof. Strack, ‘‘was Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Isaiah (T. B. Baba-Bathra, 14 b). Consequently, an anony- 
mous scripture appended later on might easily have been regarded as 
a part of Isaiah, especially when it showed a correspondence in idea 
and expression with that work” (p. 84). The author seriously assumes 
L1l2 
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that this Talmudic tradition existed centuries before the common 
era! On p.177 is repeated the old familiar statement, ‘A written 
Targum of Job is mentioned in the middle of the first century C.E., 
composed during the Patriarchate of Gamliel I (T. B. Sabbath, 115 a) 
and at the end of the same century in the Patriarchate of Gamliel II 
(Tosephta Sabbath, 13. 2, ed. Zuckermandel, p. 128).” No hint, 
however, is given of the difficulties raised by this hypothesis and of 
their attempted solutions (cf. Zur Einleitung, &c., p. 79). Of the 
Coptic translation, the author says (p. 189), ‘‘The Manuscripts, ac- 
cording to Prof. Cornill (Ezekiel, pp. 36-48), show that there were two 
versions, an older Recension based on the LXX and one of more 
recent date, for which the Hebrew texts have in some parts been 
utilized.” This intrinsically improbable view should not be accepted 
without further proof. Whence did the Coptic Christian scholars 
derive their knowledge of Hebrew? On this point I would beg the 
reader to study my remarks on the Coptic Version, with the request 
that Coptic scholars might, without prepossession or prejudice, deter- 
mine for themselves whether this version is not of Jewish origin. 
Bearing in mind the spread of Jews in all parts of the world in ancient 
times, this theory is not so very improbable. It is generally believed 
that it was Adolf Jellinek who first edited (Vienna, 1876) the Intro- 
duction, Title-page, and Appendix of Jedidiah Salomon Norzi's 
Massoretic Commentary on the Bible. Prof.Strack assumes this(p. 173). 
This, however, is incorrect, the whole had already appeared under 
the title 7° UP) in a quarto volume, Pisa, 1819. The booklet is also 
noted in Ben Jacob's DDDN Wis, II, No. 2095. In this bibliography, 
the title is incorrectly given as TAN AWYd ’D N27PA, because it begins 
with “NDNA AMP? AIP AWND. This error has, as far as I know, up 
till now, remained uncorrected. These remarks are not made in 
a carping spirit, and reflect no disparagement of the great value of 
Prof. Strack’s Introduction, which is heartily recommended as a first 
Introduction to all desirous of obtaining a clear notion of the Pro- 
blems of Modern Criticism—every one, of course, reserving his right 
of private judgment on these problems. 
Lupwie BLAv. 


Bupapest, October, 1895. 
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THE EGYPTIAN PURIM. 


THE Megillah, which even at the present day is read in Cairo 
on the 28th of Adar in commemoration of the wonderful escape 
of the Jews under Ahmed Shaitin, was published thirty years ago 
by Dr. Léwe, the travelling companion of Sir Moses Montefiore. 
In Nos. 7-9 of the Hebrew magazine Hamagid, from February 14-28, 
1866, the text of this Megillah, as read in Cairo, is printed, 
together with the most important explanations indicated by the 
Arabic translation, which Dr. Liwe had also made use of. It seems 
that Professor Graetz did not use this publication, for, although he 
refers in the third edition of the ninth volume, p. 22, n. 1, to 
Hamagid, 10—he quotes erroneously pp. 7-9—he only knows that 
“formerly” a Megillah existed, an observation which induced 
Mr. Margoliouth to talk of “the long-lost Megillah of the Egyptian 
Purim” (J.Q.R., VIII, p. 274). In the same volume of Hamagid, No. 16, 
Supplement, mention is made of this Purim by Gurland, who pub- 
lishes, from a St. Petersburg manuscript, Samuel ben Nachman’s note 
on these events, which was edited in the same year by Dr. Neubauer 
(Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, p. 118, N. XX1 a). 

The text which lay before Mr. Margoliouth is the same which was 
made known to us by Dr. Liwe, except that it is more correct and 
complete, owing to the fact that the numerous gaps, occasioned 
by similar endings, are filled up. For the sake of attaining still 
greater accuracy I give here a few corrections, offered by a comparison 
of both texts. 

Page 277, line 10, instead of DIN probably Dann. 

1 from bottom, read YN nbx. 
4, read 75°" instead of ndaM. 
18, read APY and °33) DY IW. 
20, read DNYW instead of ON33. 
4 from bottom, read °717° WN. 
2, read jN3’. 

6, read bby. 
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Page 279, line 9, DSN*ON ANDI. It is noteworthy that Sambari, 
p- 145, also must have had the reading NIWN3 
in the text of the Megillah. 

18, read DNATA Np. 
24, read Wwy nyawa, tad. 
2, the words iP"), ynnd UN 1YIM") are missing. 
5, reads correctly 8 Anby den Syn pins wT 
TINTS 37) AND. 
13-14, always DPA AWW. 
19, read wn 5. 
21, read 13[*]90. 
22, read DWP Ayrayw ovar. 
25, read nbn, Mis. 
2, read DoDY wm. 
» 4, read 13 DY Wy). 
» 5, read ONY ‘Wp DANI I. 

gs gy 10, INSU owen “A paw dy. 

The conclusion reads more completely: 1383?) poy “7 ye 
Ny Joy wey qndana nanvad esp owd nrnad oma wo many 
gndan rap wy wad aby 95 ams qnynn. 

The 28th of Adar is, according to the plain statement in the 
Megillah and the tradition of the Egyptian Jews, the Purim of Cairo’. 
Samuel b. Nachman’s statement that Ahmed Shaitin was beheaded 
on the 15th of Adar is an error. Although he was an eye-witness 
of the events, and a victim of the plundering—” TWN bs j2 D3 wp) 
snvaa (not M33 15 as Dr. Neubauer reads)—yet the date of the 28th 
of Adar is too well attested to underlie any doubt. It seems that the 
14th of Adar was the day on which the danger was worst, and this 
lost Purim day should be replaced by an everlasting new one. The 
latter was to be fixed a fortnight after the 14th, and should be always 
celebrated on the same day of the week as the old one. Thus I under- 
stand Sambari's words: 33 Sa end 93 one Saw ovay aby 
wind n> say ov MIN. The colophon IMS 479, given by Sambari, 
corresponds with the year 1524. His other indication, however, 
nrowd wn aN now UN MD AN INN} Wy Ty, is evidently 
false. For not 1456, but 1835, corresponds according to the aera 
contractuum with the year 1524. But it is clear that we must read 
here 30 saand for NNDY 305, for 1524-68 = 1456. Sambari’s 
Chronicle well deserves a new edition, in which Dr. Neubauer’s 
omissions might be supplemented and a distinct line drawn between 
that which is borrowed and Sambari’s own information. 


D. KAUFMANN. 
1 See Zunz, die Ritus, p. 130. 
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THE DISPUTE ABOUT THE SERMONS OF 
DAVID DEL BENE OF MANTUA. 


By Pror. DAvip KAUFMANN. 


THE Jews of Italy cultivated the knowledge of the secular literature 
of the people among whom they dwelt, and felt its influence, before 
those of any other country. Ever since the days of Immanuel b. 
Solomon their Hebrew poetry shows the effects the national poetry 
had upon them. Unlike other countries, the light of culture had 
not forced itself in their Ghetto all of a sudden. Their connexion 
with their time, with the living surroundings, was never interrupted. 

Nevertheless, traces of struggles were not absent, even amongst 
them, against the admission of that which was alien, evidences of 
the profound excitement with which the adoption of that which was 
imported from abroad was refused and rejected. As everywhere, here 
also it was the sermon, this most sensitive of all gaugers of culture, in 
which above all the alien elements of the mind commenced to ferment 
and to act, and to challenge the contradiction of the zealots of the 
faith. 

We owe the preservation of such a dispute, of which the history ot 
our culture has left no other traces, called forth by the Jewish sermon, 
to Abraham Joseph Solomon Graziano of Modena, an industrious com- 
piler imbued with the spirit of historical research. I have in my 
library a volume of his compilation, in which he reluctantly —and 
therefore with the greater credit to his scientific spirit—has preserved 
two letters which open for us a clear insight into those memorable 
events. 

It was in the spring of the year 1598 that Israel Sforno in Modena 
felt himself called upon to conjure up a castigating storm of the 
gréatest Rabbis of his time over David del Bene of Mantua. Elieser 
David Mehatob, or, as his surname was in Italian, del Bene, had 
already drawn the notice of the public of his native town Mantua 
upon himself by his talents as preacher, in spite of his youth. His 
addresses in the synagogue had collected round him an assembly of 
enthusiastic friends and followers. There was a novel element in 
these sermons which dazzled and fascinated the audience, the quota- 
tions from Italian authors and from national poets. Mythological 
names, as they never before had been heard in the synagogue, 
goddesses and gods of the heathens appeared in these sermons. It 
happened even that the orator forgot himself so far as to speak of the 
holy Diana, quella santa Diana. Just as once before in the syna- 
gogues of the Provence the abstractions of the Aristotelian philosophy 
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commenced to spiritualize the historical figures of Holy Writ and to 
sublimate Abraham and Sarah into Matter and Form, till Solomon Ibn 
Adret’s decree drove the shadows out of the house of God, thus here 
also a new allegory seemed to make its entrance into the Jewish sermon. 
The gods of the Greeks and the Romans were to explain the dicta of 
the Agada. And as on the former occasion Abbamare of Lunel! had 
undertaken the part of zealot, it was now, in Mantua, Nissim Sforno 
who felt himself compelled to destroy the new, heretical mode of 
preaching. His brother Israel, of Modena, to whom he opened his heart 
in a letter, was to call forth the storm against the youthful innovator. 

Two of Israel Sforno’s three sons, namely, Obadiah and Abraham, 
had taken up their abode in Reggio Emilia; the third, Chananel, 
lived in Constantinople. Israel Sforno, indignant and determined 
to carry on the struggle to the end, made first a representation to 
Obadiah, who at a later period left several monuments on the pages 
of Jewish literature?. R. Menachem Azariah di Fano was at that 
time at the head of the Rabbinate at Reggio Emilia. He was esteemed 
and famous for his undisputable mastery both of the Talmud and the 
Cabbala, and was the centre of a considerable circle of disciples. 
Chiskiah b. Isaac Foa*, a novice in the office of Rabbi, and, like 
Obadiah, an assistant of the Rabbinate, co-operated with him. These 
men were to proceed against the preacher of Mantua, and should 
unhesitatingly hurl against him the excommunication to which he 
had made himself liable according to the old decision of Ibn Adret. 
However great and far-reaching Menachem Azariah’s authority was, 
Israel Sforno was not satisfied with his sentence only. He was rather 
determined to appeal against the innovator to the other authorities 
of his country, Samuel Archevolti, the celebrated Rabbi of Padua, 
and the Rabbinate of Venice, with Judah Loeb Saraval and Isaac 
Gerson at their head. Israel Sforno had a brother David in Salonichi, 
and a son Chananel in Constantinople, who were to assist him in 
summoning the Rabbis of Turkey and the Holy Land to the holy 
strife against the thoughtless preacher of Mantua. 

The want of documents prevents us from judging of the effects of the 
campaign called forth by this zealot. But the fact that there was no 
want of authorities ready to excommunicate del Bene is attested by 
the letter of Nathaniel Trabotto, the Rabbi of Modena‘, who was at 
that time thirty-two years of age. He summoned the Rabbis and 


' H. Gross in Revue des Etudes Juives, 1V, 192 sqq. 

* M. Mortara, woxmx IT MINN, p. 6T. 3 Nepi, 79925 Pz 2, p. 113. 

* D. Kaufmann, in Monatsschrift, 39, 353, 2. 3, Where read, ‘¢ 1653,” and 
‘tin the eighty-fifth year.”” According to 212 11x, in Berliner’s Magazin, 
14, p. 12, Trabotto was in his eighty-seventh year when he died. 
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scholars of that city to the struggle against their fellow-citizen, who 
had so prematurely achieved fame. He was led to do so by the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by the reports from Mantua about 
del Bene’s sermons. That which had been done by del Bene appears 
to him much more criminal than anything which had come to the 
knowledge of Ibn Adret about the preachers of the Provence, for he 
had repeatedly promulgated his impudent allegories in the synagogue 
before the congregation. His name is therefore in peculiar contrast 
with hisactions. At the same spot where his objectionable profanations 
had been heard, he should solemnly recant. 

It seems that the next consequence of this measure was, that del 
Bene retired from the pulpit, discontinued his offensive sermons, and 
resolved again to begin his schooling and to acquire, under the 
direction of a recognized master, in the customary way, the undis- 
puted qualification of a Rabbi. He was still a young man, and it was 
not difficult to find a master of approved authority. R. Menachem 
Azariah of Fano, who was to have been his judge, became his teacher. 
His youthful imprudence was soon forgotten, and David del Bene 
became a man to whom the distinguished congregation of Ferrara 
did not hesitate to confide the office of Rabbi. He had the privilege 
of filling that post for thirty-six years’, and of sending forth responses 
to difficult questions addressed to him from all parts of Italy. His 
fellow-disciples, who had sat with him at the feet of the great master 
of Reggio Emilia, all highly praised and acknowledged del Bene’s 
conduct and piety. They included men of ascetic piety, such as 
Aron Berachja, of Modena, the author of Maabor Yabok, who died 
July 28, 16397; the two Isaac Berachja, the one the son of 
Menachem Azariah, the other his son-in-law, afterwards Rabbi of 
Lugo; Elieser Nachman Foa, who used to sign himself Arnon*; 
David Diena, the grandson of the great Rabbi of Sabbioneta, Azriel 
Diena, the opponent of David Reubeni*; Isaac b. Mardochai, of Poland, 
later the friend of Menachem Azariah, and editor of his responses. 
Graziano quotes also in testimony of del Bene’s piety Mordechai b. 
Ismael Cuarossi and Isaac Rabenu, both of Reggio, with whom he had 
been personally acquainted’. 


Paym2 mecd. Preface: 12 myo wr iminn ow 52. 

2 Zunz, Literaturgeschichte der synagogalen Poesie, p. 424 sq., and Monatstage, 
p. 42. 

% M. Mortara, I. ¢., p. 23. 

* Kaufmann, Revue des Etudes Juives, XXX, 304 sqq., and XXXI, 65 sqq.; 
and Léiwenstein, ibid., 120 sqq. 

5 Graziano asked in 1658 through Isaac Rabenu, whom he calls yonn 
527-7277, M2277 jn’, as he says at the beginning of the manuscript. 
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It was these events, perhaps, to which David's son, Jehudah Asael 
del Bene, alluded in his Thrones of the House of David, a book 
dedicated to the memory of his father, when he combats the exclusive 
study of the language and literature of the country. He sees in the 
neglect of Hebrew and the preference of Italian by the men an 
offence against which he had vowed to write his book!, but he con- 
siders the instruction of girls in the Italian national literature 
altogether as a danger to morality, because female youth became 
corrupted and poisoned by a premature awakening of impure thoughts 
and the excitation of love *. 

From information given by Jehudah Asael we know that it was 
the influence of the great preacher, philosopher, and grammarian 
Judah Moscato, a man thoroughly acquainted with the whole cyclus 
of the civilization of his time, which manifested itself in the sermons 
of David del Bene, and which gave offence by being pushed to the 
extreme®. The profound philosophy, although borrowed from Greek, 
Roman, and Italian thinkers, exhibited in the sermons of the master, 
never denied or offended Jewish consciousness, and was, therefore, 
admired and imitated. But in the method of the followers that which 
was imported from without had not been converted into flesh and 
blood, but was applied in its crude alien garb, and met, therefore, with 
opposition and gave offence. But Moscato remained also the son's 
master. Jehudah Asael admits that it was owing to Moscato’s writings 
that he had acquired his skill and mastery in the use of Hebrew, and 
a portion of the elegant sayings and facetiae* which he had introduced . 
into the Hebrew, in order to make that language compete successfully 
with the Italian. 

David del Bene’s family had been long settled in Italy. Jehudah 
Asael carries his pedigree back for eight generations, in which learning 
and the dignity of Rabbi had descended from father to son®. It must 
be left to further research to trace and identify that string of 
scholars. But even now, in connexion with our event in the house 
of del Bene, at least two names of that family may be mentioned, 
of which, thus far, traces can be found only in certain letters con- 
tained in Italian manuscript compilations, with which I became 


1 ay7 m5 nwo, f. 24 b. 2 Thid., f. 26 b. 

3 Ibid., f. 34 b, an Word 0D... PAST WORD PWIA WO NANT TNT 5230 
AND DWN NII SIPIWa RYN ADI ANd Wd Kod 2 YIN Yo’ 
yoo morn moo Now pot mos Max 2 ww IWR ASOT AMINO 
ow 5112. 

§ Tbid., nyarn nyowre. 

® Ibid., preface, Mm nnewd “pt Poo Hyox TOIT MM NW 5n3 2107p 1220 
VIR WW WN ED WR DN Aw. 
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acquainted from the manuscripts of Marco Mortara, the last Rabbi of 
Mantua, which have come into my possession. 

Jacob del Bene, of Bologna, to whose memory an unknown poet 
composed an elegy in the form of a letter of consolation to his wife 
and children, cannot yet be further identified’. But all that we read 
in his praise shows that he had stood at the head of the congregation 
of Bologna, probably as its president, and that his life had been 
devoted to the promotion of the peace of the community and the 
solution of all disputes. He must certainly have enjoyed great esteem 
among large circles, and his memory has been preserved in this faint 
trace. 

Abraham del Bene, to whom the two letters of Salomo di Modena 
are addressed?, and whom we find to have had intercourse with the 
brothers Elchanan and Ismael di Riete*, seems to have been a dis- 
tinguished merchant, whom we can assume to have lived about the 
half of the sixteenth century. Salomo di Modena was commissioned 
to cash in Siena and other places money due to Abraham, but did not 
succeed in spite of his exertions. These business letters are written 
in so remarkable a Hebrew style, that they are also of value for 
literary history. 

Sources ; 

I, 


The Letter of Israel Sforno to his son Obadja in Reggio Emilia. 
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The Letter of R. Natanael Trabotto to the Community of Mantua. 
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POY ND D3) IND TYd yy nvnd nday Nd o> DyDA Ny NX NYO 
ppnow mew Sma bya ox aN + on nyta nbn [*]nda ans 
mibwn 2p Sy a2 NYS UNIAN ON TEN NNT Mwy ¢ pss ox 22d napa 
sab mnnersy ‘nse sina maded moby vy ’p V’a ominan cay 
mam + snad soa 2pfa](n)aw oa dpe + ad aaa tow ay ID 

Vox by pty ado som sonst Sy nhyd yaa Ans *> nes nay 


1 Berach., f. 28b. ? Allusion to 1 Mos. 27, 45. 
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NOTES ON THE LIFE OF MENACHEM DI LONSANO. 
By Pror. DAvip KAUFMANN. 


So little is known of the life of Menachem ben Jehudah ben 
Menachem di Lonsano, the excellent Masoretic and Midrashic scholar, 
lexicographer, and poet, that even ever so small a contribution 
tending to throw some light on his biography deserves to be thank- 
fully received. We find such contribution contained in an epistle, 
which I publish herewith for the first time from a manuscript collec- 
tion of letters in my possession (formerly Mortara, 12). We learn here 
a fact which was hitherto unknown ; namely, that Lonsano, at a very 
advanced age, was compelled by poverty to visit Italy and to appeal 
to his countrymen for assistance. Lame on both legs, blind in one 
eye’, bent and broken by age, the old man saw again the land which he 
may have left when a boy, after having dwelt in Jerusalem for forty 
years, for it cannot even be said with certainty that Lonsano had been 
born in Italy*. The fame that had gone before him, and which was 
enhanced by his ethical and didactical work, The Way of Life, which 
had perhaps then already appeared in print‘ in Constantinople, was 
far surpassed by his appearance and exuberant erudition. His learn- 
ing became particularly apparent in his sermons which he was twice 
permitted to give in the synagogue of the Italian congregation where 
our letter was written. He showed that he surpassed all others in 
his mastery of the whole field of Midrashic literature. People there- 
fore did not merely content themselves by aiding him and seeing him 
off on his journey ; but, mindful of the fatigues of the road, dcubly 
dangerous for a man stricken like him, tried to relieve him of them as 
much as possible. We do not know the name of the man to whom 
the letter of recommendation was directed, but he must have been 
a man of great wealth and princely generosity, otherwise they would 
not have sent him this letter in behalf of Lonsano by special 
messenger. 

Lonsano himself has almost always been anxious not to make use 
of the opportunities, offered him by his poems, to give information 
about his own life; and the heaviest blow that had befallen him 


1 Compare particularly Landshut, myayn “Woy, I, 178-185. 

2 Ever since he was ten years of age he had been compelled, on account 
of his weak eyes, to wear spectacles, see mV *nw, f. 81 a: WIT IN PIN “IP 
WY JID 1D IW VY gM 1D PV NM yoy Ty) 22wI 1 $2) My NE 73101 IND YILA 
Maw wonwn Sand wnswww) mT Ow. 

° Ad. Jellinek, rn, V, n. 1. 

* This seems to follow from the words of our epistle. 

Mim 2 
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from a friend, whom he had induced to come to Jerusalem, and who 
ruined him in the most treacherous manner, is no more than hinted 
at by him}. 

When we consider the frequent and violent attacks made by him, 
in his lexicographical work Maarich, on the celebrated commentator 
of the Midrash Rabba, Rabbi Issachar Baer Cohen Ashkenazi, of 
Szebreszyn, we are led to believe that a personal quarrel, a profound 
discord, must have separated these two men. At any rate, the 
assumption that Menachem di Lonsano had made R. Baer Cohen’s 
acquaintance in the Holy Land cannot well be rejected. The tra- 
dition that the author of the Mathnath Kehunah died in Jerusalem 
is undoubtedly correct?. It is true Jacob Reifmann thought he had 
finally settled the question by simply referring to the tombstone 
which is said even at the present day to mark at Szebreszyn the grave 
of the great commentator of the Midrash®. But on a closer inspection 
of the alleged epitaph, it becomes apparent that we have here 
«u memorial tablet and not a tombstone. The inscription shows no 
date whatever, not even the year of death. It has been a custom, 
which even now survives, to erect memorials in the cemeteries for 
great men that were born in the town or the province, even when 
they had died in ever so remote a country. The Jews in Poland 
follow this usage for their Rabbis or learned men that died abroad. 
Ch. N. Dembitzer‘ has proved this especially for Lemberg. Issachar 
Baer Cohen is not, therefore, buried in Szebreszyn, but in the Holy 


Land, where also the remains of his great critic, the unhappy Lonsano, 


rest°. 


onsn AAS ww wpA wy oder 28 DN OVA IMI Woy AB AINA 

ovn ndmoa mano, may DyIIND ANY An Den Ny? Ow IY wRvndD 
ANT ovo we orn FT aD ryan vsy y+ dy xd pon xm 
Py ANY Myo WN powd «NOM NNW AyD MIA ID AD ANIA 
De wa AM|aD pa andy sb mos yoy wore INN 


1 my omw, f. 140b, half a verse is missing, which may have contained 


the name of his faithless friend : 
man) Mx WR 


~yaa > pnw? WrnIAR Ved Yow oI WORX 
wi me 52x) 1°29 107 Jeo) NS DI IM 
vad) 1025 19 rbd ‘mword ny mots 2307 
* David Conforte, nnn ww, ed. D. Cassel, f. 41a; Lunez, Jerusalem, 
I, 120, n. 198, who, however, follows Reifmann. 
3 MECH Wise m2, ed. Griber, I, 2. 
* spy nooo, I, qra. 5 Luncz, Jerusalem, I, 115, n. 184. 


w, f. 450 
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A RESPONSE OF SOLOMON B. ADERET. 
(See J. Q. R., pp. 228-38 and 277-81.) 


I HAVE also in my possession a copy of pp. 228-38 of the responses 
of Sol. b. Aderet published by Prof. Kaufmann, together with some 
corrections by Edelman, and two references by Dr. Steinschneider to 
his H. B. viii. 88 and xi. 135 (comp. also above, p. 222, notes). My 
copy however contains also the verdict which follows immediately 
in the MS. the responses mentioned, and which Dr. Steinschneider 
quotes: “13) nobp Axia ow HOY “7 ana. Dr. Neubauer, Cat. 
Bod., p. 763, cites the first part of it and gives all the signatures. The 
whole of this verdict is already printed in the collection of responses 
of Isaak b. Sheshet, No. 220, and is entitled wD '39 IW ON 
Ntaw2 ‘pan mawn dx nbwy mdyaax. The signatures of the 
learned men of Gerona are the same as in the MS., with the exception 
of a few variations only; the names of jn Ssendser and absean mode 
are inissing. On the other hand, the transmitter of the verdict of the 
learned men of Gerona to Isaak b. Sheshet, who signs last as 
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moxana nw, occurs here. This Moses Abarbalia, or, as he is styled 
in the MS., mona maby, or perhaps both names, if they do not refer 
to the same person, are to be added to the names quoted above, 
p. 222, notes. I have further specially noticed the following varia- 
tions :— 
Above, page 229, line 7, DY in the copy DID 
eS 13, pydann (by Edelman) odainn, compare 
hereto and to DY) Zechar. xi. 7 
nIWw in the copy Dv 
p20d D238 
anny pnw 
iyo pio 
xd bx 
ww JS 
x by ; oye by 
4 ZZ 
° . we Edelman 
oyN voyx 
now ; “sow 
ay: "oy 
snynd spynd 
7 F am 
, SER D) ‘ “DN ’3) 
S. J. HALBERSTAM '. 


MS. OF HAFTARAS OF THE TRIENNIAL CYCLE. 


AMONG a large mass of Hebrew and Arabic MS, fragments which, 
by the courtesy of the Cairene Hebrew community, I have just been 
permitted to bring away from the geniza at Fostat, is one consisting 
of four quarto pages of what appears to have been a collection of 
Haftaras of the Triennial Cycle. 

From the state of the paper and style of writing, and by comparison 
with dated MSS. found by me in the same place, this fragment would 
uppear to be of the eleventh or twelfth century. It is written in 
a bold, square character, with a few vowel-points added by a later hand. 
The fragment is interesting, not only for adding five late Haftaras to 
the seventy early ones in the MS. of the Bodleian Library, described 
by Dr. Biichler in the JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. VI, p. 39 sqq., 


' Herr Halberstam also calls attention to the fact that the Megillath 
Mizraim has already been printed. See p. 511, above, 
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but also for giving the popular names of some of the triennial Sedrahs. 
Each verse of the Haftara is followed by its Targum Jonathan, the 
text of which presents few important variants from that of the 
Targum in the Amsterdam my MN py. 

The fragment begins with P33 Vy’ 737 AY’ (Isaiah 1. 4) down 
to (sic) PAN mindao (1. 6), concluded by the consolatory verse li. 3. 
This is evidently part of the Haftara for a medial portion of P23. 
Then comes a Haftara headed 

na wy’ NAN DY. AM “wy “NI Sane pea 
nd HID Sy OMAP) MDs 
This is the Haftara for the portion Numbers xxv. 1-10, consisting of 
the last four verses of the last chapter of Joel, followed by the first 
five verses of Amos i, and concluded by the seventh verse of Amos iii. 
Next comes a Haftara headed 
swy ina cryds j2 on 

and beginning with the first verse of Malachi ii. 5. The page ends 
with the second word of the next verse, NON. This very appropriate 
sacerdotal Haftara is one of those suggested by Dr. Biichler (JEWISH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, vol. VI, p. 37). 

Another page of the fragment begins ‘W172 od onpni (Numbers 
Xxxv. 11), and consists of Joshua xx. 1 to xxi. 3. The Haftara is 
followed by the remark, “7 Y375N pods on; after which the heading 

‘yy na oman 7bx 
and the first verse of its Haftara, Zachariah viii. 16, which begins 
with the same words as the Sedrah. This is a different Sedrah from 
that suggested by Dr. Biichler (ib.). The fragment ends in the middle 
of the Targum of such verse, 131 NOWIP bp. 

The Haftara of 5x1 3v™ is remarkable for consisting of ten 
verses, while the Sedrah itself has only nine. It is also worthy of 
remark that Joshua and Isaiah supply Haftaras, though the Minor 


Prophets in point of numbers remain the favourites. 
E. N. ADLER. 


WOMAN IN THE MIDRASH. 


‘“‘ And Isaac brought her into his mother Sarah’s tent!.” 

All the days of the life of Sarah, a pillar of cloud rested over the 
door of her tent. She died; the pillar of cloud vanished. Rebecca 
came, the pillar of cloud returned. 


' Gen. xxiv. 67. 
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All the days of the life of Sarah, the doors were open to the way- 
farer. When Sarah passed away none opened the door of hospitality 
until Rebecca arose, when once more the wanderer found a resting- 
place. 

All the days of the life of Sarah a blessing lurked within the 
dough. With Sarah's death the blessing waned, until the coming 
of Rebecca. 

All the days of the life of Sarah a light burned from the eve of one 
sabbath to another. She died, and the light went out; but when 
Rebecca came the light again burned bright. 

And it came to pass when he saw that her ways were like unto the 
ways of his mother, he forthwith brought her to the tent. 

Midrash Rabbah Genesis, LX, 16. 


As it is said, “Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you’.” 

“ Give her of the fruit of her hands *.” 

As it is said, “And the life of Sarah was*.”” When she died, then 
old age seized upon Abraham. Therefore is it written, “And Abraham 
was old ‘,” Midrash Tanhuma Genesis, IV. 

Who were the nurses ? 

Rabbi Shemuel, the son of Nachman, saith, “ Mother and daughter, 
Jochebed and Miriam.” 

“The name of the one was Shiphra®.” Shiphra, because her works 
were goodly before God. j 

Puah, because she made Israel glorious before God. 

Midrash Rabbah Exodus, I, 17. 


“ But the nurses feared God °.”’ 
Of them it is said, “The woman that feareth the Lord, she shall 
be praised’.” ‘They saved the men children alive .” 
The nurses went forth to draw water and obtained food from the 
dwellings of the rich ; and therewith sustained they the poor. 
Therefore is it written, “ They saved the men children alive.” 
Idem, I, 19. 


“And every wise-hearted man among them that wrought the work °®.” 
And this wisdom, whence did it come? From Miriam, as it is 
said, ‘‘He made them houses ”°.” What were these houses ? 


1 Tsa, li. 2, 2 Prov. xxxi. 31. ° Gen. xxiii. 1. 
* Gen. xxiv. 1. 5 Exod. i. 15. ® Exod. i. 17. 
7 Prov. xxxi. 30. * Exod. i. 17. * Exod. xxxvi. 8. 


10 Exod. i. 21. 
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The priesthood and the throne. Jochebed was the mother of 
Aaron, the high priest, and Moses, the ruler, as it is written, “ And 
he was king in Jeshurun }.” 

And from Miriam went forth wisdom, and the spirit thereof rested 
upon Bezalil. Yea, David, the king, was a scion of her house. As it 
is said, “‘ And she (Ephrath) which bare him Hur’.” And it is written, 
‘David was the son of an Ephrathite *.” Idem, XLVIII, 5. 


“Thy wife shall be as a fruitful vine *.” 

Fruitful, meaneth that her fruit shall be goodly and not like unto 
that of “‘an empty vine®”; for she meriteth to have children. “On 
the sides of thine house®.” As she hath loved the Law and in that 
she is virtuous, so shall her children be men learned in the Law, 
learned in the Mishnah, and men who perform good works, 

Idem, Numbers, VIII, 10. 


79 


“The burden which his mother taught him [Solomon] ’. 


All the wives of thy father’s house did make vows and prayed, 
“Oh that I might have a son fit for the kingdom's heir!” But as 
for me, I vowed and prayed, “Oh that I might have a son, zealous, 
radiant with the spirit of the Law, glorious as the vision of the seers!” 
Idem, X, 8. 


“Then drew near the daughters of Zelophehad *.” 


The women of that generation builded up that which the men 
brake down. For thou findest that Aaron said, “ Break off the golden 
rings, which are in the ears of your wives ®.” 

But the women were unwilling to comply, and resisted their 
husbands’ plea, as it is said, ‘‘ And all the people brake off the golden 
rings'°” [themselves]. And the women took no part with them 
in the making of the calf. Thus it was also in the matter of the 
spies, ‘‘who returned, and made all the congregation to murmur 
against him, by bringing up an evil report against the land’'.” 

Then went forth the decree of their doom, because they said, ‘“ We 
be not able to go up™.” But the women followed not this counsel, 
as it is written, “For the Lord had said of them, They shall surely 
die in the wilderness, and there was not left a man of them, save 
Caleb the son of Jephunneh, and Joshua the son of Nun™.” The 
text saith, “There was not left a man”; for they yearned not to 


? Deut. xxxiii. 5. 2 1 Chron. ii. 19. 3 y Sam. xvii. 12, 
* Ps. exxviii. 3. 5 Hos. x. 1. 6 Ps. exxviii. 3. 

7 Prov. xxxi. 1. ® Num. xxvii. 1. 9 Exod. xxxii. 2. 
1” Exod, xxxii. 3. 1 Num. xiv. 36. 22 Num. xiii. 31. 
1 Num. xxvi. 65. 
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enter the promised land. But the women drew nigh to seek an 
inheritance. Therefore are these records set side by side, showing, 
the men brake down, the women builded up. Idem, XXI, 11. 


‘See life with the woman whom thou lovest '.” 

A man that hath no wife he dwelleth without good, without help, 
without joy, without blessing, without atonement. Without good, as it 
is said, “It is not good that the man should be alone*.” Without help, 
‘“‘ And I will make him an help meet for him*.” Without joy, ‘And 
thou shalt rejoice, thou and thine household*.” Without blessing, 
“To cause a blessing to rest on thine house*.” Without atonement, 
“And make atonement for himself, and for his household ®.” With- 
out life, as it is said, “See life with the woman whom thou lovest.” 
Without peace, as it is said, “ Peace be both unto thee, and peace be 
to thine house’.” Rabbi Chayah ben Gamaah saith, “‘ Moreover man 
is not perfect that hath no wife,” as it is said, “And blessed them 
and called their name Adam®,” Inasmuch as the two are one, are 
they called Adam. There be those that say “Man without woman 
hath but a small measure of the divine image,” as it is said, “In the 
likeness of God made he man °.” Midrash Rabba Koheleth, IX, 7. 


“And Elimelech, Naomi’s husband, died?°.” 

To all, death cometh; happy is the man who goeth forth from the 
world with a good name. When a man dieth who mourneth him 
more deeply than his wife ? as it is said, “And Elimelech, Naomi’s 
husband, died.” When a woman dieth, who sorroweth more than’ 
her husband ? as it is said, “And as for me, when I came from Paddan, 
Rachel died by me!” Saith Rabbi Jochanan, ‘“‘ Upon me the death 
of Rachel did weigh sore.” Jacob our father said, “The death 
of Rachel was more hard to bear than all the sorrows which fell 
upon me.” Midrash Ruth Rabba, II, 7. 


“And Ruth said, Intreat me not to leave thee, and to return from 
following after thee 1.” 

What meaneth this word “Intreat.” Lay not this sin upon thyself, 
of intreating me to leave thee. 

“To leave thee and to return from following after thee; I yearn 
to follow after thee; it is better that thine hand should lead me 
than the hand of a stranger.’”’ When Naomi heard these words she 
set before her the laws concerning proselytes, and thus she said unto 


1 Eccles. ix. 9. ? Gen. ii. 18. 3 Gen. ii. 18. 
* Deut. xiv. 26. 5 Ezek. xliv. 30. © Lev. xvi. 6. 
7 1 Sam. xxv. 6. 8 Gen. v. 2. ® Gen. v. I. 

10 Ruth i. 3. 4 Gen, xlviii. 7. 22 Ruth i. 16. 
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her: “My daughter, it is not the way of the daughters of Israel 
to enter the pagan houses of frivolity.” 

She made answer, “ Whither thou goest, I will go’. Once more 
spake Naomi: “My daughter, Israel lodgeth not in houses save 
where the door posts are inscribed with the words of the sacred Law.” 

“Where thou lodgest, I will lodge. Thy people shall be my 
people ?, in that the penalties and warnings shall be within my 
heart ; and thy God my God’, in all that he hath commanded.” 

Idem, I, 23. 


” 


“A virtuous woman who can find ‘*?” 

It is related of Rabbi Mier, that one Sabbath day, while he was 
seated in the house of learning at the hour of the Mincha prayer, 
his two sons died. Then their mother laid the two of them upon 
the bed and spread a covering over them. At the going out of the 
Sabbath, Rabbi Mier returned from the house of learning and said 
unto his wife, “Where are my two sons?” She replied, “They 
went to the house of learning.” 

“But,” said the Rabbi, “‘ there have I been, yet did I not see them.” 

She gave him the cup for the Habdallah, and once more he asked, 
““Where are my two sons?” She made answer, “ Peradventure are 
they gone out for a while.” She set food before him, and when 
he had pronounced the blessing, she said, “ Rabbi, a question have 
I to ask of thee.” He answered, “Tell it unto me.” Then she spake : 
“Yesterday, there came a man who gave jewels into my keeping, 
and now he cometh for them, shall we return them unto him or 
not ?” 

He said unto her, “ My child, he that hath jewels confided unto 
him should he not assuredly return them to the owner?” She said, 
“Without thy knowledge how could I give them up unto him ?” 

Then she led him by the hand and brought him into the chamber. 
She drew him near to the bed and removed the covering, and behold 
his sons lay there before him, dead. 

‘“‘ My sons, my sons,” he wept; “How oft hath my face shone with 
joy as I have listed when ye spake sage wisdom of the Law.” Then 
said she, “Rabbi, didst thou not say unto me, unto the owner must 
the jewels surely be returned? ‘The Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away °’” 

In this manner did she comfort him. Therefore, it is said, “ A vir- 
tuous woman who can find ?” Midrash Mishleh. 


ELsiE DAVIS. 


1 Ruth i. 16. 2 Ruth i. 16. 3 Ruth i. 16. 
* Prov, xxxi. 10. 5 Job i, 21. 
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THE SILVER BOWL. 


JOSEPH Ezost, the author of the poem D3 NYP, belonged to a 
family whose native home was Provence. This family, so far as it has 
been preserved in literary history, consisted of the father, Chanin 
Ezobi, and his three sons, Eleazar, Meshullam, and Joseph. They lived 
in the thirteenth century. Each of them acquired some literary fame, 
local at least, while in the case of Joseph the fame was universal. Inthe 
thirteenth century the Jews of Provence enjoyed a political and social 
tranquillity which enabled them to apply themselves to the study of 
those subjects which at that time occupied men’s minds. Among the 
Provencal Jews the Ezobis rank high in literary merit. The father, 
Chanin b. Nathan, earned a reputation as a poet and grammarian. 
Abraham Bedarshi in his work pox nbs speaks in terms of eulogy 
of one Ezovi who was his teacher. There is a little disagreement 
among scholars as to who this Ezovi was. Carmoly asserts that it 
was the father, Chanin Ezobi (Ezovi being merely another form of 
Ezobi). Zunz, however, believes that Bedarshi refers to the more 
famous son Joseph. Graetz, who also refers it to Joseph, chiefly, and 
it seems only on the authority of Zunz, proceeds to determine the 
approximate date of Joseph Ezobi. Abraham Bedarshi wrote an elegy 
on the burning of the Talmud (1241-1244); therefore his master 
Joseph Ezobi must have lived in the first half of the thirteenth century 
(1230-1350). But it is questionable whether this is correct, or rather 
whether Graetz is justified in assuming that Joseph was the teacher 
of Bedarshi. For it is certain that Meshullam, Joseph’s elder brother, 
published in Segovia a Hebrew Grammar entitled Agudath Ezob in 
1272, while a young man and a tutor in Spain. Now, taking this 
date as a criterion, and if we accept the computation of Graetz, we 
have an elder brother flourishing a generation later than a younger 
brother. It would therefore seem more correct to accept Carmoly’s 
statement that Bedarshi’s teacher was the father, Chanin, and hence 
that Joseph's date is the latter half of the thirteenth century. There 
is a further disagreement as to the exact origin of the name Ezobi, 
‘ann. All agree that it is the name of a town in the South of France, 
and that the family styled themselves “‘ Ezobi” from the town in which 
they lived. But four towns have been suggested as being identical 
with this ‘348, Avignon, Orange, Orgon, and Vaison. Munk suggests 
Avignon. Cassel thinks it is Orgon (=dpyewov, Sp. Origano = 3M). 
Carmoly maintains it is Vaison, while Graetz does not decide between 
Orange and Vaison. However, Avignon is probably wrong, and there 
is no foundation for Orange, the only indecision lies-between Orgon 
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and Vaison. (See Carmoly, Biographie des Israélites de France. 
Francfort, 1868, p. 79.) 

The title of the poem, }}D3 Myp, refers to the priestly bowl of 
Num. vii. 13. The number of distichs, all of which rhyme with the 
syllable 7, is 131. It should be 130, for the author says that he 
wishes the number of his verses to correspond to the 130 shekels, the 
weight of the bowl. It is a marriage poem in which the father, 
Joseph Ezobi, instructs his newly-married son as regards his duties 
and work of life. The popularity which this poem enjoyed for 
several centuries was due to its simple ethics, its purity of style, 
and its fine application of religious principles to ordinary life. 


My darling son, that art my soul's delight, 
My hope, my joy, my strength in thee unite. 
Peace to thee, Peace, my glory and my love, 
Thy will is God's, its fount is Heaven above. 
The song I sing is thine, accept the gift, 
Tis offered to thy soul, with heart uplift. 
Compare it not to silver nor to gold, 

Canst thou ?—a song it is of price untold. 
My son, a “Silver Bowl” of poesy, 

Thy father’s gift, thy father Ezobi ; 

A dish that tunes sweet words of gentleness, 
In lines of pearls, in words of costliness. 
The Silver Bowl is filled with songs of Truth: 
Rejoice! but turn it not upon its mouth. 


List now, my son, accept this gift divine, 

A father’s gift whose soul, whose life, is thine. 

A wedding gift, to smooth thy path most fit, 

Stay, then, all festive song, all clam’rous wit. 

Thy father strives his happy son to teach; 

Who else? none else thy heart can better reach. 
Say not then thou wilt all despise my song; 
Though pierced of yore, I grieved, in pangs of Wrong. 
Though named the “Hyssop,” cedars are my words, 
My speech is clear, as though ’twere song of birds. 
In heart a lion, though in mien a fox, 

My song to me is strength, the strength of rocks, 
A bee in nature, sweetness have I shown 

To them that love—I scorn the brawler’s frown. 
Thy father speaks, give ear, he yearns for thee, 
For soon thou wilt be gone, by God’s decree. 

A joyous feast I now for thee prepare, 
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Thy meal is Homily, and Faith thy fare. 

The silver dish, as well its gladd’ning song, 

Is here, alone, in no unseemly throng. 

Its weight is measured as the priestly bowl, 
When brought to God, to cleanse the erring soul. 
To teach for this reward, I am content, 

An honoured name, a life in virtue spent. 
Knowest thou not, thou bear’st thy grandsire’s name, 
“Good Samuel the Lion,” first in fame. 

Thy name is his, be thou his counterpart, 
Upright and pure in thought, in deed, in heart. 
Fear thy God, yea, more than man fears man: 
Was he not God? long e’er this world began. 

Is he not God? that now the world is grown, 
Eternal Majesty! yet still Unknown. 

God bade the Heaven o’er the earth be spread ; 
He is the First, he lives when all is dead. 

His glory streams from Heaven, it fills the earth, 
Beyond the vastest circuit Mind can girth. 

Take this encirclement, extend it more 

And more, to God ‘tis small as e’en before. 
Because he chose on Zion’s hill a shrine, 

Wilt thou to him a finite Place assign ? 

Thou dar'st not God in any form confine, 

“He spake,” “He saw,” “ He stood,” are but his sign. 
In one short week creation’s work fulfill'd, 

No work of craftsman, but divinely willed. 

To Nature’s Law earth moves obedient, 

But God this power to Nature hath but lent. 

He can withhold it, as it was withheld 

When fountains madly gushed and waters swell'd. 
And who is he that dares transgress his word ? 
Not thou, my son, for wisdom thou hast heard. 
Seek men of virtue, goodness, knowledge, truth ; 
Honour their crown appears, waste not thy youth. 
The company of fools with scorn forgo, 

Nor friend with boorish herds in caverns low. 
Avoid smooth lips that utter flattery : 

Their kiss is false, their smile a treachery. 

Their trifling folly will thine ire incite, 

Their lips are honey'’d, but they breathe despite. 
Seek not youth's counsel, it is worse than guilt, 
Its castle totters, as on ruins built. 
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To teachers, not to books, entrust thy mind ; 
Thy soul with living words, not dead, e’er bind. 
The written book appears expressionless, 

Thy teacher's wand doth give it rich address. 
Put not thy faith in Grecian Sophistry : 

To climb its vineyard’s fence, no man is free. 
Its draught will make thy footsteps vacillate 
From truth; will make thy heart to curse and hate. 
But askest thou in what to set thy lore, 

In Grammar much, but in the Talmud more. 
To know the secret of the Law’s restraint, 
Wherein the “holy” and wherein the “taint.” 
To fine the “goring ox,” the “ open pit,” 

The cattle’s lawless graze, the haystack lit. 
Alfasi, glory to his memory, 

Alone did bring the law to harmony. 

The hungry soul from out his wisdom fed, 

His touch gave life to what would else be dead. 
And after, rose a man of piety, 

Maimonides, the Sage of God’s decree, 

Whose books, that on the world their lustre shed, 
In Hebrew and in Arab tongue are read. 
Breathe thou the incense of his off’ring soul, 
The path of rectitude his words extol. 

Accept his laws of life, for he will guide 

Thee near to God; in him thy trust confide. 
Now here, now then, list to the Midrashim ; 
How oft they brighten words that seeméd dim. 
And like thy father sing in tunefulness : 

Hark thou, a barren soul is profitless. 

Purge well thy soul, no stain therein to leave, 
Remove its grosser parts in virtue’s sieve. 
When thou a letter sendest to thy friend, 

Is it neatly written? nay? ‘twill sure offend; 
For in his penmanship man stands revealed— 
Purest intent by chastest style is sealed. 

Be heedful then when thou dost pen thy songs; 
To lofty strains a goodly hand belongs. 

Stay yet, my son, a little longer stay, 

Agree what grace reposeth in my lay. 

In scales of prudence weigh what thou wilt do, 
Or say, in scales of resolution too. 

The golden mean in all has nameless price ; 
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E’en virtue in extreme doth turn a vice. 

Thy body's strife against thy soul, let cease ; 
Between the two contrive a bond of peace. 

The flesh of man must needs be satiate ; 
Remember too the soul hath claims as great. 
But if the grip of lust seize hold of thee 

Kill lust, lest thou be doomed to slavery. 

In vestments wilt thou go beyond excess ? 

Tis Folly rests its honour in its dress. 

A little sleep, my son, invigorates ; 

A sluggard’s sleep, my son, his life prostrates. 
From languid wantonness restrain thy soul, 

Yet overhaste and vehemence control. 

Inquire and learn wherefore the laws divine, 
What mean the words “these statutes—they are mine.” 
On festive days, be thine to joy in feast, 

But spare debauch on flesh of fatted beast. 
Waste not the holy days in wine and meal; 
Look more, the sickness of thy soul to heal ; 
Thus make the seventh day, the Day of Rest, 
With higher, nobler influences blest. 

Seek thou the House of God at night or day, 
All humbly open thou thy lips, but pray. 

Rage not because thy ‘lotted place is low; 
There lurks no nook too small for God to know. 
In manly virtue set thy manhood’s worth, 

No place can lessen it, nor lowly birth. 

From town to town, if thou dost make thy way, 
And find’st men strict, be thou as strict as they. 
But dure not long when visiting thy friend, 

For he will loathe thee, though he else pretend. 
See how the heart of man doth long for rain: 
A constant downpour? no, ‘tis shunn’d a bane. 
Thy word, an answering truth in heart demands, 
Be not smooth-mouthed while bristles mark thy hands. 
Be prone to charity, but vaunt it not; 

Love thou the poor, for joyless is their lot. 
According to thy purse help those who need, 
For every gift doth bring an equal meed. 

If thou hast nought to give to him who craves, 
Yet gently answer him, a word oft saves — 

As kindliness alone can urge the youth, 

Not rage that bellows from a thund’ring mouth. 
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Flee from the slanderer as from a pest, 

His tongue with poisonous fangs ne’er lies at rest. 
Speak thou the truth, the saving truth instil, 
Why should man’s words e’er pierce and wound and kill ? 
Thy friend will sometimes whisper thee apart 
His secret; hide it deep within thy heart. 

Thine own secret from all must be conceal’d; 
E’en to thy friend, it dare not be reveal’d. 

He once was bound to thee, thy prisoner ; 
Reveal, he now doth stand thy conqueror. 
Abandon wrath; through anger heroes fell, 
Ungodly rage made God’s own seer rebel. 

All loathsome pride detest and scorn— 

The haughty fool, would he were never born. 

Do thou, my son, pursue humility, 

In it behold the grace of dignity. 

All friends with kindly cheer to thee enfold, 
Acquire their hearts without or gift or gold ; 
But strive alway to honour every man— 

The prince, as well the humble artisan. 

A man may walk abroad in simple dress 

And yet within a priceless soul possess. 

All gambling games of chance abominate 

As idol groves, with rites contaminate. 

Flee from the reeking dens, with dicing rife, 
Where spendthrifts waste their every day in strife. 
My son, on this thy wedding day rejoice ! 

To song of mirth, attune thy heart and voice. 
Take thou the graceful doe, thy royal bride ; 
With her thy joy and happiness divide. 

A comely form, my darling son, is thine ; 
Corrupt it not, for ’tis a gift divine. 

If evil inclination thee incite 

To wrong, depart not from the way of right, 
But drag the tempter to the house of prayer 
There thou canst lay his evil purpose bare. 

A power above men’s inmost thoughts doth know, 
So that men reap according as they sow. 

While yet youth’s glowing ardour thou dost feel, 
Fan it to flame with fire of burning zeal. 

If thou would seek the gates of Paradise, 
Withhold! on earth thy work will thee suffice. 
Yea, many rushing heaven’s heights to scale, 
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In fruitless quests their misspent life bewail. 

Behold reveal’d creation’s mystery, 

List to the strains of heaven’s symphony ; 

And when the day of good report is nigh 

E’en as Elijah thou shalt rise on high. 

Three crowns there are, and these the world may love; 
A blameless name is more, all crown above. 

Humbly pray God may crown thee with his Light, 
To live ’mid men, with heart, with soul, with might. 
Rejoice with her, thy graceful tender dove: 

God bless you twain, with love as angels love. 


I. FREEDMAN. 





